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TO A SKYLARK BEHIND OUR 
TRENCHES. 


Thou little voice! Thou happy sprite, 

How didst thou gain the air and light— 

That sing’st so merrily? 

How could such little wings 

Give thee thy freedom from these dense 

And fetid tombs—these burrows whence 

We peer like frightened things? 

In the free sky 

Thou sail’st while here we crawl and 
creep 

And fight and sleep 

And die. 


How canst thou sing while Nature lies 

Bleeding and torn beneath thine eyes, 

And the foul breath 

Of rank decay hangs like a shroud 

Over the fields the shell hath ploughed? 

How canst thou sing, so gay and glad, 

While all the heavens are filled with 
death 

And all the World is Mad? 


Yet sing! For at thy song 

The tall trees stand up straight and 
strong 

And stretch their twisted arms. 

And smoke ascends from pleasant 
farms 

And the shy flowers their odors give. 

Once more the riven pastures smile, 

And for a while 


We live. 
E. de 8S. 


France, May, 1916. 
The Times. 


THE WIND. 


A servant of the Lord, I wait, 
Attentive to His will. 

At His behest I range the plain, 
The valley and the hill. 


I stir the ocean, in its sleep, 

I churn the curdling foam, 

And lift the billows from the deep, 
And. bear the wild bird home. 


I pluck the old man by the beard, 
I toy with maiden’s hair, 


To a Skylark Behind Our Trenches—Roads. 


I rock the young birds, in their nests; 
I drive away dull care. 


I sing through forests old and dank; 
And whisper in the ear 

Of crouching marmots, in their sleep, 
And start the tim’rous deer. 


I make a music midst the leaves, 
A music soft and low; 
And fill the air with minstrelsy, 
As when the Pipers blow. 

John S. Vaughan. 
The Saturday Review. 


ROADS. 


There’s a high-road stretching north- 
ward that is broad and white and 
neat, 

With a primrose-sheltering hedge on 
either hand, 

Where it’s good to travel swiftly with 
the wind about your feet 

And the sunlight lying clear across the 
land. 


There’s a little, crazy cross-road that 
goes stumbling up the broogh 
And twisting round the corners of the 
Dreem, 
Where the sea-mists often gather, and 
the travelers are few, 
And white gulls across the plough- 
land fly and scream. 


There’s a gray road on the mountains 
leading out towards the night, 
Through the lonely boggy places of 
the West, 
In the glamour of the twilight, when the 
stars are scarce alight 
And the sea-wind croons the rushes 
into rest. 


And it’s there I would be walking, out 
across the earth’s blue edge 
And away towards the faintly shining 
sea, 
When the wavering stars awaken and 
the wind among the sedge 
Breathes a hint of deeper darkness 
yet to be. 
Mona Douglas. 
The Bookman. 
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AMERICA’S BID FOR SEA POWER. 


At a moment when seven of the great 
maritime nations of the world are 
gripped in the toils of war, the eighth, 
the United States, is embarking on 
ambitious schemes of naval expansion. 
America already possesses a war fleet, 
which includes 32 battleships—12 of 
them Dreadnoughts—besides 14 ar- 
mored cruisers, 15 protected cruisers 
(obsolescent), 3 small scouts, over 60 
destroyers, more than half as many 
submarines, and 30 gunboats; 7 more 
Dreadnoughts (each of about 30,000 
tons displacement and costing, in the 
aggregate, about £21,000,000), 17 tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, 3 fleet submarines, 
35 submarines and 6 auxiliary vessels 
are under construction. It is now pro- 
posed to adopt a five-year building pro- 
gram—1917-21—which. is estimated 
to require an expenditure of £100,000,- 
000. So far as merchant shipping is 
concerned, the United States owns 
nearly 6,000,000 tons, including ships 
on the Great Lakes; according to the 
latest returns of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion of the Department of Commerce 
360 more merchant ships of 1,067,856 
gross tons are being built. The United 
States, it is apparent, is making a 
strong bid for sea power, in which ships 
of commerce as well as ships of war are 
included. 

Europe’s embarrassment is regarded 
as America’s opportunity. That state- 
ment, cynical in its implication, reflects 
only half the truth. The course of the 
war has revealed the value of ships of 
war, both for offense and defense, just 
as it has exhibited the weakness of the 
United States’ mercantile marine and 
the dependence of this great people on 
foreign tonnage. In consequence of 
the horrors enacted in Europe, the 
main issue at the approaching Presi- 
dential election will not be prepared- 
ness for the conquests of peace, but 


preparedness for the rigors of war. In 
official quarters the possibility of Amer- 
ica becoming involved in war in the 
future is admitted. Hostilities in the 
Pacific are looked upon by responsible 
politicians and others as possible. Rear 
Admiral Austin M. Knight, the Presi- 
dent of the War College and a member 
of the General Naval Board over which 
Admiral Dewey presides, in giving evi- 
dence recently before a Congressional 
Committee even went so far as to'state 
that he ‘‘was not sure we are not going 
to fight England’ and urged that the 
United States should have the largest 
navy in the world. There is also a de- 
termined movement for strengthening 
the American mercantile marine. Some 
form of compulsory military service is 
advocated, and it is also urged that a 
Territorial Army should be provided. 
But the main issue is maritime, because 
the United States is pre-eminently a 
maritime country. 

The popular movement in favor of 
the rapid expansion of the war fleet has 
already produced its effect on President 
Wilson’s administration. The Demo- 
crats came into power pledged to naval 
economy, and now that the Party has 
again to face the electors while the 
world-war is in progress, the Govern- 
ment is not only devoting attention to 
the strengthening of the mercantile 
marine by exclusive legislation, but has 
submitted to Congress the most am- 
bitious program of warship con- 
struction ever conceived on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The scheme em- 
braces an expenditure in the next five 
years—1917 to 1921—of just over 
£100,000,000 on naval construction— 
that is, apart from naval maintenance, 
repairs, pay, etc., of the existing fleet— 
and even that amount will not be suf- 
ficient to complete the last of the ships 
which Congress is asked to vote. The 
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following are details of this ambitious 
program :— 


1921 


Dreadnoughts 
Battle cruisers 
Scout cruisers 
Destroyers 
Fleet submarines... 5 
Coast submarines.. . 
Gunboats 

Hospital ships 
' Ammunition ships. . 
Fuel-oil ships 
Repair ships 
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Provision is also made for a large 
expenditure on aviation and on the 
provision of a reserve of ammunition, 
£5,000,000 being set aside for the latter 
purpose. 

It is calculated by the General Board 
that if this program is carried out 


the United States navy will be com- . 


posed of the following vessels, built or 
building, in 1921:— 


Battleships, first line... 27 

Battle eruisers...... ... 6 58 capital 

Battleships, second line ships 
(pre-Dreadnotughts).. 25 

Armored cruisers 

Scout cruisers 

Cruisers, first class 

Cruisers, second class. . 

Cruisers, third class.... 

Destroyers 

Fleet submarines 

Coast submarines 

Monitors 


Supply ships 

Fuel ships 

Transports 

Tenders to torpedo ves- 


Special types 
Ammunition ships 


This shipbuilding scheme is not only 
remarkable in itself, but remarkable as 
being put forward by the Party in the 
United States which consistently re- 


*These ships are already obsolescent, and in 
modern conditions, owing to their low speed, 
have small value. 
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sisted Mr. Roosevelt’s “big stick’’ pol- 
icy. It is also remarkable because it is 
based, generally, on the recommenda- 
tions of the General Board, an advisory 
body whose advice has usually been 
ignored. In spite of all that has hap- 
pened in the past twenty-two months, 
that authority has allotted two-thirds 
of the aggregate sum to be spent on in- 
creasing the United States navy to 
capital ships and scouts, and the re- 
maining one-third only is divided 
almost equally between destroyers 
and submarines. That decision repre- 
sents the highest expert opinion in the 
United States on the familiar declara- 
tion that underwater craft have ren- 
dered battleships and cruisers obsolete. 
Admiral Dewey and his colleagues have 


‘ at the same time turned their back on 


those who warn constructors against 
“putting too many eggs in one basket.’’ 
They suggest that ships of the surface 
class, despite the menace of the sub- 
marine, shall be the largest and most 
costly hitherto designed in any country. 
It is estimated that each battleship will 
involve an expenditure of about £3,- 
750,000, each battle cruiser £3,500,000, 
and each scout cruiser £1,000,000. The 
most expensive battleship in the British 
Fleet, of which official figures are avail- 
able, is the Jron Duke, Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe’s flagship, of 25,000 tons 
placement, which cost just over 
£2,000,000, and the British battle 
cruiser on which most money was spent 
is the Queen Mary, the outlay being 
about £2,100,000. In other words, the 
proposed type of American battleship 
involves the investment of a sum 87.5 
per cent higher and the corresponding 
American battle cruiser an amount 
66.6 per cent higher than we, in our 
days of greatest extravagance, have de- 
voted to ships of these classes. And yet 
it has been argued that the day of the 
big armored ship is over. The highest 
professional authorities of the United 
States Navy are not of that- opinion. 
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but propose a greater expenditure on a 
smaller number of capital ships than 
has ever before been suggested. 

In his report to Congress the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has put forward a jus- 
tification of the new program, the 
most noteworthy feature of which is 
the appearance of the battle cruiser, 
on which, prior to the war in Europe, 
officers of the United States Navy 
looked with little favor, though they 
had been built for the British Fleet for 
nine years before hostilities opened. 
“The lessons of the European war,” 
the Secretary states, ‘“‘warns us that it 
is better to spend money in time of 
peace for preparation than to run the 
risk, however remote, of sorely wanting 
ships and munitions if suddenly needed.” 

While it is intended to build larger 
_ eapital ships for the United States Navy 
than any hitherto sent afloat,* the ves- 
sels will differ in construction in more 
respects than one from any now at sea. 
Since the early period of the war ex- 
periments have been in progress on the 
other side of the Atlantic in the hope 
of discovering means of rendering such 
big and costly vessels immune from, at 
any rate, one well-directed torpedo 
from an enemy vessel. The course 
which these tests have taken is not 
known, but it is reported that a form 
of hull has been decided upon which 
will remain afloat after it has been hit 
by one of these destructive agents car- 
tying a charge of over 300 lbs. of high 

explosive. It is not suggested that the 
ships of the new design will be unsink- 
able. The argument is that the chances 
are that a big ship will be struck only 
by one torpedo, and if in that event she 
‘can maintain her stability and floata- 
bility it will be possible to navigate her to 
a convenient dockyard and there repair 
her, thus saving ship and crew. It is, 
moreover, argued that in the case of the 
battle cruiser, with a speed of about 35 
*It is reported that the General Board has 


recommended battleships of 36,000 tons dis- 
placement, mounting ten 16-in. guns. 
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knots an hour, the high rate of steaming 
is in itself a protection against sub- 
marines. Experience has shown that 
it is extremely difficult for underwater 
craft to hit a swiftly moving target; so 
far as is known no single vessel travel- 
ing at a fast rate has been struck 
throughout the war. 

The American Navy Department, in 
addition to discovering a method of 
making surface vessels more or less tor- 
pedo-proof, has recently initiated an- 
other departure which promises inter- 
esting results. The latest battleship to 
be laid down, the California, will be the 
first electrically driven man-of-war ever 
constructed. The Secretary remarks in 
this connection: ‘‘A new departure for 
Dreadnoughts has been made in the 
propelling power of the California, in 
which will be installed the electric drive, 
a method of propulsion thoroughly 
tested out in the collier Jupiter, and be- 
lieved by the best engineering and con- 
struction experts in the navy to be en- 
tirely suitable for use on battleships. 
The United States will lead the navies 
of the world in this use of electric pro- 
pulsion in ships of the Dreadnought 
class.” The combination of electric 
drive and oil fuel will, it is claimed, en- 
able the California (and later ships em- 
bodying the same changes) to travel 
for nine days longer than a coal-burning 
Dreadnought when steaming at 10 
knots—the speed always calculated for 
endurance tests—and during that time 
she can cruise more than 2,150 miles 
farther. This calculation is based on 
the assumption that she uses only her 
normal stowage of fuel, but with her— 
emergency space filled she can steam 
an additional 3,600 miles farther, or 
about twice as far as the Dreadnought 
Wyoming, while her all-round flexibility 
and manouvring qualities will be much 
improved, and her backing power in 
particular will be greater than that of 
any ship of her class. So confident is 
the Department of success that the 
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Secretary announces that plans on the 
same lines have been prepared for No. 
43 and No. 44,* the two Dreadnoughts 
authorized by the second session of the 
Sixty-third Congress, and ‘‘these ves- 
sels incorporate the lessons learned 
from the European War, particularly 
as regards undersea protection against 
the attacks of torpedoes, to which sub- 
ject the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair have been devoting special 
study and experiment. 
Professional opinionin the United States 
is practically unanimous in holding that 
thesubmarine—or,rather,thesubmersible 
torpedo boat, which is the more correct 
description of the vessels Germany is 
employing—will not drive other men- 
of-war off the sea, as has been suggested 
in some quarters. American naval of- 
ficers have not been greatly impressed 


by the results achieved with under- 


water craft, and their views find expres- 
sion in the proportionate amounts in the 
five-year program devoted to surface 
and under-water ships. In this respect 
the Secretary, apparently on the advice 
of leading naval officers in the Bureaus 
of the Department, has not gone quite 
as far as Admiral Dewey’s General 
Board—a purely advisory body. That 
authority was content to recommend 
only nine fleet submarines—that is, 
large vessels capable of accompanying 
a fleet on a long cruise—as against 
fifteen suggested in the Bill; in the 
matter of codstal submarines there is 
provision for 85, whereas the Board 
would have been content with 58. 

In this connection, in a lengthy re- 
port on the naval situation, dated No- 
vember 9th last, the General Board 
has expressed its considered view on 
the experiences of the belligerent navies 
during the war: ‘‘The superiority of the 
naval forces of the Entente Allies has 
been so great as to remain without seri- 
ous challenge. By this great superior- 
ity they have securely held the objective 


*T hese vessels have recently been laid down. 
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of all naval effort—namely, the control 
of ocean communication on behalf of 
their own trade and commerce and 
military transportation, while denying 
such utilization to their enemies. Owing 
to the disparity of the opposing naval 
forces, the main naval strength of the 
Central Powers has not yet undertaken 
the task of meeting that of the enemy, 
and thé naval events of the year have 
been confined to a double series of 
minor incidents. 

‘In the first series fall the world-wide 
attacks upon the commerce of the En- 
tente Allies by a small number of hostile 
raiders, which have finally been de- 
stroyed or driven from the seas by sys- 
tematic pursuit. In the second series 
falls the work of the submarines. The 
deeds of the submarine have been so 
spectacular that in default of engage- 
ments between the main fleets undue 
weight has been attached to them. It 
is desirable to arrive at a true estimate 
of their importance, which, although 
undeniable, is less than the public be- 
lieves. The North Sea, across which 
the combatants face each other, is not 
of great extent, and its comparatively 
limited area offers a field not too large 
for the submarine to manoeuvre in any 
part of it. Consequently, at the begin- 
ning of the war, in the North Sea and 
elsewhere about Great Britain and later 
in the Mediterranean, where condi- 
tions were not entirely dissimilar, the 
German submarines obtained some 
striking successes against the Allies be- 
fore the latter, who held the general 
control of the sea, discovered the proper 
method of guarding against attack by 
their invisible enemy. Both in the 
North Sea and in the Mediterranean 
the submarine upon its first appearance 
scored heavily. Its high score was ob- 
tained by surprise; it was not due to 
inherent combatant superiority.” 

In some final remarks on the influence 
exerted by the submarine Admiral 
Dewey and his colleagues remark that: 
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‘After six months of war the submarine 
form of attack drew renewed attention 
by its direction against hostile com- 
merce. American public attention was 
redoubled towards this side of the war 
owing to the humanitarian interests 
involved and to the diplomatic questions 
which were raised thereby. To hastily 
formed public opinion it seemed that 
submarines were accomplishing great 
military results, because little else of 
importance occurred in the maritime 
war to attract public attention. Yet at 
the present time, when the Allies have 
learned in great measure how to protect 
their commerce, as they learned a few 
months previously to protect their navies 
from the submarine menace, it is ap- 
parent that the submarine is not an in- 
strument fitted to dominate naval 
warfare. It appears from British re- 
turns that the first eight months of this 
submarine warfare against British com- 
merce resulted in the loss of 183 mer- 
chant vessels and 175 trawlers. The 
total British merchant tonnage lost was 
not greatly in excess of one-half a mil- 
lion; the total loss under all flags was 
about 650,000 tons. In the same time 
the total arrivals and departures in 
British ports averaged from 1,350 to 
1,400 per week, or nearly 50,000 in all. 
Allied commerce is continuing under a 
loss in no way vital. The submarine is 
a most useful auxiliary, whose impor- 
tance will no doubt increase, but at 
present there is no evidence that it will 
become supreme.”’ 

Turning from this condemnation of 
the submarine, which, could they read 
it, would make German civilians open 
their eyes in wonder and incredulity, 
the General Board proceed to an ex- 
planation of the needs of the United 
States Navy in respect of other types 
of ships. For twelve years past not a 
single cruiser—large or small—has been 
built, with the result that the American 
fleet is the blindest of all the naval 
forces of the world; as the Navy Secre- 
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tary has admitted, it has only three 
scout cruisers, besides a group of obso- 
lescent and slow armored and protected 
cruisers. A new policy in this respect 
is recommended and embodied, though 
somewhat half-heartedly, in the five- 
year program. The General Board has 
explained its views:— 


The United States Navy has hith- 
erto been somewhat ill-balanced as to 
the different types of ships represented 
in it, as battleships need auxiliaries of 
every sort, both combatant and admin- 
istrative, for their support in battle and 
in being. These auxiliaries have not 
been authorized in proper proportion. 

With its two extensive coast-lines, the 
United States offers great opportunities 
to an enemy to descend by surprise upon 
its shores. To meet such attack the 
tendency of the country 1s to place too 
much reliance upon localized defenses, 
such as fortifications, mines, and sub- 
marines. These are essential, but these 
alone cannot accomplish the desired 
purpose. The aim should be to meet 
the enemy at a distance and defeat him 
before he reaches the neighborhood of 
the coasts. For this purpose the coun- 
try must rely upon the sea-going fleet. 
To forestall the attack of the enemy our 
main fighting force must be concen- 
trated at a strategic center, ready to 
move and defeat the hostile main body 
before it has entered an area where its 
presence is seriously dangerous to this 
country’s interests. When concen- 
trated, the main fleet can expect to 
move in time to forestall the enemy’s 
intentions only if it has an adequate 
information service to provide early and 
continuous intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements. An efficient scouting force 
composed of battle cruisers and scouts 
must be thrown far beyond the main body 
to assure this indispensable service of 
information, which cannot otherwise be 
secured. In default of information, the 
main fleet can only act blindly. 

In the general development of our 
naval strength, the time has now come 
to provide for battle cruisers and scouts. 
The main duty of both types is to get in- 
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formation. For this purpose numbers are 
necessary, and to provide these numbers 
without undue cost we have recourse to 
the scout type, wherein thesizeis as small 
as will afford adequate speed and radius 
for the accomplishment of the work. A 
scout in pursuance of her duties should 
rather avoid than seek battle. Yet she 
must seek and maintain contact with 
the enemy, and, therefore, cannot dis- 
pense with a small armament for her 
protection when unavoidably forced 
into an engagement by ships which she 
cannot evade. 


But the Board evidently felt that 
something would be expected in justifi- 
fication of the recommendation to 
spend on each of the six battle cruisers 
a sum of £3,500,000, anticipating that 
Americans, the victims of catchwords, 
might condemn so large an investment 
in ‘‘mere cruisers’’ and declare a prefer- 
ence for adding a relatively small sum 
and acquiring battleships. Admiral 
Dewey and his colleagues may have had 
in view much the same objections as 
were raised after this type of ship was 
introduced into the British Fleet. 
‘‘Speed,’’ it was urged,* ‘‘is not a weapon 
and does not give protection except in 
running away. The aim should there- 
fore be not to endow a fleet with superior 
speed or protection, but with superior 
offensive power—i.e., gun power.” It 
was added, in particular reference to 
existing British battle cruisers, at a 
moment when the super-battle cruiser 
of the Queen Elizabeth type was being 
projected, that ‘‘the Invincible, like the 
Dreadnought, approaches, when fully 
loaded, 20,000 tons in displacement and 
£1,750,000 in cost. The three or four 
knots extra speed which she has must 
involve a large sacrifice of fighting power. 
The details published are insufficient to 
determine its extent. The want of in- 
formation is not material, because the 
~ omission of such ships from the new pro- 
gram is an eloquent indication that 


*Naval Policy. By 
Sir Reginald Custance). 


“Barfleur’? (Admiral 
Blackwood. 
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ships of that class are dead, and that no 
more will be built. By argument the 
class has been killed, and it only remains 
to inter them decently away from the 
public gaze.”’ 

That was one view of the value of 
speed entertained in some quarters be- 
fore the actions in the North Sea had 
been fought and before the dramatic 
destruction by British battle cruisers of 
Admiral von Spee’s squadron off the 
Falkland Islands. The General Board 
of the United States Navy, after a study 
of the course of the war in Europe, has 
reached other conclusions. Passing 
from a description of the work of the 
scout cruiser, the Board remarks: ‘‘'The 
battle cruiser, also chiefly meant to se- 
cure information, nevertheless has a 
somewhat different réle from that of the 
scout. In addition to high speed and 


- endurance, the battle cruiser has high 


offensive powers, so that if necessary 
she may fight for information and break 
through a hostile screen. Another im- 
portant duty of the battle cruiser is to 
support the protective screen of the 
lighter craft about her own fleet, which 
is formed to detect the approach of the 
enemy and guard the main body from 
surprise. The battle cruiser can do all 
that the scout can do and more, but her 
greater power entails greater cost. If 
the financial question were not involved, 
all ships built to seek information would 
be of the battle-cruiser type. By her 
size, speed, and armament the battle 
cruiser is well able to perform other com- 
batant services than her primary one 
of offering security and information to 
the main body of battleships. She may 
be used to protect national sea routes, 
both military and commercial, and at- 
tack those of the enemy. As high speed 
is particularly important in torpedo war- 
fare, she may aid the battleships in a 
general action by taking up a favorable 
torpedo position where her own heavy 
guns will be also effective. Precedent to 
a general naval action we may normally 
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expect the seas to be swept by the lighter 
and faster craft of both belligerents seek- 
ing to damage hostile trade, to discover 
the intentions of the enemy, and to draw 
him into eccentric and unwise move- 
ments. Such has been the principal 
employment of battle cruisers in the 
present war. They have been in contact 
with the enemy and their performances 
have attracted much public attention, 
but as yet the main forces of battleships 
have not been engaged, and the control 
of the sea remains in the hands of the 
Powers having the superior battle fleet. 
As in the case of submarines, so in the 
ease of battle cruisers, the particular 
course of the present war does not justify 
the prevalent exaggerated idea of their 
importance.” To what the Board refers 
in speaking 6f an ‘‘exaggerated idea’”’ of 
the importance of the battle cruiser is not 
revealed; in their shipbuilding proposals 
they have included six battle cruisers and 
only ten battleships. 

So much for the naval proposals which 
have been submitted to Congress. To 
what extent they are merely political 
window-dressing it is impossible to state. 
At any rate, if they are unpopular with 
some sections of the Democratie Party, 
they are regarded by many Republicans 
as erring on the side of moderation. 

In the meantime the task of expanding 
the American merchant navy is being 
pressed forward with energy in all the 
shipbuilding yards of the United States. 
The American merchant fleet has never 
recovered from the injury which it re- 
ceived during the Civil War. Prior to 
that event, as Mr. John D. Long has 
recorded,* ‘‘two-thirds of the foreign 
trade of the United States was carried 
in ships flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Our shipping represented 5,250,000 tons 
which was valued at $275,000,000 (about 
£55,000,000). The extraordinary char- 
acter of the emergency demanded that 
much of this tonnage should be im- 


pressed into the naval and military serv- 
*The New American Navy. Grant Rich- 
ards, 1904. 
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ices. One million eight hundred thou- | 
sand tons were taken, and one hundred 
million dollars withdrawn from the cap- 
ital embarked in the shipping industry. 
The Alabama, the Confederate tiger of 
the sea, destroyed one hundred thou- 
sand tons of shipping and caused the 
owners of vessels to seek foreign registries 
or tie their craft to the dock rather than 
send them, unprotected, on voyages 
which were likely to end in the prize 
court or destruction by fire at sea. For- 
eign ships and foreign capital eagerly 
entered the industry which the United 
States was compelled to abandon.* 
From the damage inflicted upon our 
merchant marine during the Civil War 
there has been, as yet, no full recovery; 
and the stupendous increase in our for- 
eign trade is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that it has been effected 
in spite of the disadvantage of its con- 
veyance in ships flying the flags of other 
nations than our own.”’ 

Now a determined effort is being 
made to strengthen the American mer- 
chant navy. The dislocation of ocean 
traffic which the present war caused has 
led American business men to place large 
orders for new ships. The number of 
steel merchant vessels building or under 
contract in private American shipyards 
on April 1, according to builders’ re- 
turns to the Bureau of Navigation of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, was 360. The gross tonnage of 
these vessels is stated to be 1,067,856, 
representing an increase from 945,798 
gross tons and 244 vessels reported on 
March 1. On July 1, 1915, there were 
76 vessels building or under contract 
with a gross tonnage of 310,089. On 
December 1 these figures had increased 
to 202 vessels, with a total gross tonnage 
of 761,511. On July 1, 1915, the total 
of 76 vessels was divided between 62 on 
the seaboard and 14 on the Great Lakes 
and Western rivers. On December 1 

*This experience is not without its bearing 


on the present position of the British mercan- 
tile marine. 
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last 163 vessels were reported from the 
seaboard builders and 59 from the 
others. The figures on April 1 were 176 
for the seaboard and 184 for the other 
classification. On this last date the 
gross tonnage represented was 823,651 
and 244,205, respectively. 

“There are 23 steamships and an oil 
barge indicated by new contracts, and 
in only three cases is the construction for 
foreign account. Two are colliers, and 
the rest are either tank vessels or cargo 
ships. With the exception of the colliers, 
which will probably not belaunched until 
the spring of 1918, most of the contracts 
call for launching or delivery either this 
year or next. The largest ship is one of 
8,100 gross tonnage, with a speed of 18 
knots; the rest range from 2,100 to 7,200, 
gross tonnage, with speeds of from 944 
to 12 knots.’’* 

It is one thing to build ships, either of 
war or of commerce, and it is another to 
man them with efficient crews and em- 
ploy them to national advantage. The 
information available as to the position 
of the American merchant fleet in this 
respect is conflicting and incomplete, 
but during the past few weeks consider- 
able light has been shed on the condi- 
tions existing in the war fleet. In mak- 
ing his report to the President, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, the Naval Secretary, 
remarked that ‘‘the year has witnessed 
additions to the Navy’s powerful fighting 
craft. Manoeuvres, war games, target 
practice, reviews, have given evidence 
of its readiness and fitness. The in- 
crease in its personnel and in their train- 
ing, the improvement in the moral of 
officers and men, and the perfection of 
its organization tell the story of a year 
of effort crowned with most gratifying- 
advance.”’ That was the view put for- 
ward by the politician, who occupies on 
the other side of the Atlantic a position 
of even greater predominance than that 
of the First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty. The latter is the first member 


*Lloyd’s List. 
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of a Board at which four seamen sit; the 
former reigns alone. It soon became 
apparent that the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Daniels for his administration was not 
shared by many leading naval officers. 
It is the American custom for commit- 
tees of Congress to send for senior offi- 
cers of the sea service and to cross-exam- 
ine them as to the condition and needs of 
the Fleet. This year, in view of the ap- 
proaching Presidential election and the 
enthusiastic terms of Mr. Daniels’ re- 
port, an unusually large number of pro- 
fessional witnesses have been called, and 
they have been submitted to searching 
examination. The results have been 
somewhat surprising. None of the offi- 
cers shared completely the views of the 
political head-of the Navy, and members 
of Congress eventually succeeded in ob- 
taining the publication of two state- 


-ments by leading authorities which had 


been treated as confidential by the Ad- 
ministration. The first was signed by 
Rear-Admiral B. A. Fiske, who at the 
time he wrote his letter to Mr. Daniels— 
November 9, 1914—was serving as ‘‘ Aid 
for Operations’’ in the Navy Depart- 
ment. That officer, ‘‘as your profes- 
sional adviser,’”’ and sharing ‘‘the opin- 
ion of every naval officer with whom I 
have talked,” informed Mr. Daniels that 
‘*the United States is in danger of being 
drawn into war and will continue to be 
in danger for several years,”’ and he as- 
serted that the Fleet was unready. He 
complained specifically of a shortage of 
officers and enlisted men, directing at- 
tention to the fact that practically no 
naval reserve existed and that the Naval 
Militia consisted of only 7,000 incom- 
pletely trained men. ‘‘The only men 
we can depend upon for naval work on 
board our ships are men who are enlisted 
regularly, who have been trained on 
board our ships, and wear the naval 
uniform.”’ He estimated that the Navy 
was short 19,600 men. Admiral Fiske 
also complained of what he regarded as 
defective departmental organization. 
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Our ships are well organized and 
pretty well drilled; the fleets are well 
organized, though not very well drilled, 
but the department itself is neither or- 
ganized nor drilled in a military way. 
Perhaps this is nobody’s fault, and may 
be attributed to the fact that our Navy 
has never had to fight a serious enemy— 
certainly not in one hundred years. The 
people of the country have’ naturally 
devoted their energy along the paths of 
most obvious profit, and have not been 
confronted with any obvious military 
dangers. But, in my opinion, there is 
an obvious military danger at present, 
and the Navy Department should be 
organized to meet it. 

The organization which other navies 
and all armies of great Powers employ 
to meet this danger is known, in Eng- 
lish, by the phrase ‘‘general staff.” In 
different languages, of course, the words 
are different; but the meaning is the 
same. In Great Britain it is called the 
“Board of Admiralty.’ This “general 
staff’’ has as its first duty preparation 
for war, and as its second duty. the con- 
duct of war when war comes. In making 
preparation for war, the ‘‘general staff” 
makes war plans. 

These war plans are of two kinds— 
general and specific. The general plans 
are simply analyses of what should be 
the general conduct of the navy in case 
of war, and the specific plans are plans 
in which the general plans are worked 
out in detail. Besides these general and 
specific plans, however, the ‘“‘general 
staff” devises means whereby informa- 


tion regarding these general and specific - 


plans shall be given to the various ex- 
ecutive bureaus and divisions, corrected 
up to date, and whereby the various ex- 
ecutive bureaus and divisions shall al- 
ways be compelled to be ready to carry 
the various parts of those plans into 
immediate effect. 


In the third place this officer com- 
plained that the training of the Navy 
was deficient. ‘‘This deficiency in train- 
ing is due not to the lack of spirit or 
ability, but... to insufficient per- 
sonnel and lack of departmental organ- 
ization, to which must be added lack of 
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small ships. . . . Our ships have been 
insufficiently manned, and because the 
Navy Department has had no ‘general 
staff’ which would devise and carry out 
a progressive system of training, lack 
of progressive training has resulted.” 


When I say lack of progressive train- 
ing I mean lack of training such as the 
Germans and other nations have. I 
mean lack of training that secures a high 
degree of skill. If we are forced into war 
with a navy like Germany’s or England’s 
or Japan’s, our training should be at 
least as good as theirs, or rather our skill 
should be. It is impossible for me or 
for anybody to compare exactly the skill 
of our Navy ‘with the skill of other 
navies; but, on the theory that cause pro- 
duces effect, we must admit that we have 
not had nearly so good a system to pro- 
duce skill as other navies have. The 
developing of skill in the navies and 
armies of the other great Powers is 
carried out with a vigor and persistence 
that we cannot approach, and has been 
directed by an organized intelligence 
that certainly has no superior and prob- 
ably no equal in any other branch of 
human effort. 


The criticisms of this officer on the 
departmental organization were supple- 
mented by a detailed report by Rear- 
Admiral Frank Fletcher, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, compris- 
ing practically all the battleships of the 
American Navy.- That officer fully sup- 
ported Admiral Fiske’s contention as to 
the shortage of officers and men, and re- 
minded Congress that ‘‘ expansion of the 
navy is limited by the number of officers 
available,” adding that ‘‘the Fleet is 
handicapped not alone by shortage of 
officers, but by the inexperience of the 
large number of young officers that have 
been added to the navy in the last three 
years.” In January, 1915, Admiral 
Fletcher remarked, he reported that 
‘every battleship of the Atlantic fleet 
should have the number of officers in- 
creased approximately 40 per cent to 
enable the vessels to attain their great- 
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est efficiency.’”’ That shortage of officers 
still continued and existed in the other 
divisions of the fleet, though more pro- 
nounced in the battleship squadrons. 
“‘Owing to short enlistments our men 
require continuous training, and any 
shortage of officers is certain to result in 
a lessening of efficiency.’”? Admiral 
Fletcher compared the present system of 
officering battleships in the American 
navy with the systems of Great Britain 
and Germany. ‘‘A personnel board ap- 
pointed on the Delaware in 1914,” he 
added, ‘‘stated that the complement 
of officers necessary was 54. A similar 
board working independently on the 
sister ship North Dakota reported that 
their complement should be 53. In of- 
ficers of experience the Delaware has 
only half as many as the Bellerophon and 
one-third as many as the Helgoland. 
In the total number of officers the com- 
plements of both the Bellerophon and 
the Helgoland exceed that of the Dela- 
ware by more than 60 per cent.’”’ And 
the Admiral contended that ‘‘ the short- 
age of officers is not confined to battle- 
ships, but exists in all types of ships.” 
In his final remarks on this aspect of 
naval affairs the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet remarked that ‘‘it 
is evident that under-manned and under- 
officered ships cannot be kept in a state 
of preparedness and efficiency to meet 
on equal terms similar types in other 
navies.” 

Admiral Fletcher afterwards turned to 
the consideration of the condition of the 
matériel of the Fleet. While he admitted 
that, in general, the matériel condition 
of the battleship squadrons was ‘‘very 
good both in hull and machinery,’ he 
pointed out that, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Kansas, the six modern bat- 
tleships of the Connecticut class were un- 
reliable at fleet speed owing to their 
defective shafting. Turning to the 
cruiser squadron—too small for its work 
—he admitted that its condition was not 
satisfactory, and the same verdict, more 
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strongly worded, was passed on the sub- 
marine flotilla. ‘‘While there are twelve 
submarines in full commission assigned 
to operate with the fleet, only six of these 
vessels were in condition to proceed to 
Pensacola for the winter’s work. All 
twelve were assembled in May in New 
York, but only ten were available for 
the war problem, May 18th-25th. Of 
these ten a number were soon incapaci- 
tated by machinery troubles, and at 
times not more than five submarines 
were ready for duty. Due to untrained 
crews some of the five were not ready to 
undertake submerged work.’”’ His testi- 
mony with reference to destroyers was 
not more consolatory. ‘‘There are at 
present attached to the fleet eleven de- 
stroyers with one-half complements, a 
makeshift brought about by the shortage 
of personnel. As aresult of this shortage 
the training of those destroyers is not 
complete, and the limiting conditions 
brought about by the restricted activ- 
ities of one-half complements lead to 
false conclusions and requirements.” 
Finally, he directed attention to the ab- 
sence of heavily-armored fast vessels and 
light cruisers, commented on the absence 
of suitable mine-sweeping vessels, and 
reported that ‘‘there are no anti-aircraft 
guns supplied to vessels of the fleet.”’ 
At the same time the Admiral contended 
that a marked improvement had been 
effected in target practice. 

The suggestion that the criticisms of 
these officers were prompted by political 
motives may be dismissed. Naval power 
is a plant of slow growth, and the defects 
developed in a naval organization are not 
the results of the errors of commission or 
omission of one administration, but may 
be traced over a long series of years. 
The American fleet has never possessed 
an organization for war, and it has al- 
ways been short of officers and men. 
Though the United States possesses long 
seaboards on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and ean regard the Great Lakes as re- 
cruiting grounds, it has a comparatively 
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small seafaring population. Moreover, 
a modern fleet requires a large propor- 
tion of skilled workmen, and such men 
ean find highly remunerative employ- 
ment ashore. The number willing to 
embark on a naval career, involving de- 
tachment from home and more or less 
strict discipline, is comparatively small. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties 
the strength of the personnel of the 
American fleet has steadily advanced. 
The enlisted strength in 1885 was 8,250, 
and as late as 1896 had reached only 
10,000. By the beginning of the present 
century the latter figure had been dou- 
bled, and in March of last year 51,500 
were voted. The line, staff, and warrant 
officers now number nearly 4,000, and the 
strength of the marine corps has risen 
to over 10,000, while there are three 
times as many midshipmen as in 1885. 

The expansion of the personnel has not 
kept pace with shipbuilding, but such as 
it has been a heavy price has been paid 
for it. Whereas the pay of the navy in 
1885 was just under £1,400,000, it now 
amounts to £8,250,000. Moreover, the 
labor in the navy yards is also expensive. 
The number of employees at these es- 
tablishments—ten in number, whereas 
the British Navy has only six!—now ex- 
ceeds 20,500, who receive daily pay at 
the rate of about £12,000. But, how- 
ever high the price which has to be paid 
for naval personnel, there was never a 
time when the outlook in this respect 
was more promising. Whether the 
change in Americans’ attitude to the 
fleet has been due mainly, or in any de- 
gree to Mr. Daniels’ humanizing and ed- 
ucational policy is a subject upon which 
American naval opinion is far from unan- 
imous. Admiral Fletcher has declared 
his opposition to the new policy, which, 
it is contended by some critics, has con- 
verted American ships of war into some- 
thing between a school and a Y.M.C. A. 
At any rate, the Navy Department is 
able to point to a great improvement, 
both in the number of men enlisted and 
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in the number of men re-enlisting after 
their first term of service. Reporting 
on his proposal for an increase of 7,500 
men, 2,500 apprentice seamen, and 1,500 
marines, raising the personnel to 79,488, 
Mr. Daniels claims that his efforts to 
popularize the navy have been so suc- 
cessful as to give good hopes for the fu- 
ture. Schools have been opened for 
“primary and grammar instruction, as 
well as in technical branches,” at the 
training stations and on board ship, and 
the term of instruction at training sta- 
tions has been increased from about 
three months to about six months. 
‘*Avenues for promotion,” he declares, 
‘‘were opened to enlisted men, and soon 
the lagging in enlistment gave way to a 
desire to enlist until the navy became so 
popular that there was a waiting list 
of those desiring to enter the service.”’ 
Moreover, the percentage of re-enlist- 
ment has increased from 54 per cent in 
1912 to 85.5 per cent in 1915. ‘‘Under 
these gratifying conditions,’’ Mr. Dan- 
iels adds, ‘‘the Department believes its 
liberal policy in granting discharges by 
purchase as well as its relentless deter- 
mination to rid the Navy of undesirables 
should be continued. It has been noticed 
during the last year that parental ob- 
jection to enlistment has largely dis- 
appeared, and it is now a common oc- 
currence for parents to take the initiative 
in having their sons enlist. The greater 
portion of appeals from parents are not 
to get their sons out of the navy, but 
to get them in.”” These considerations 
suggest that the present shortage can be 
supplied and that it will be possible to 
provide a sufficient number of officers 
and men for the enlarged fleet—at a 
price. 

Whatever course the war in Europe 
may take, the adoption of these propos- 
als would render the United States Fleet 
second only in strength, so far as paper 
calculations go, to the British Fleet. It 
is the opinion of American naval officers, 
however, that hostilities will not close 
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without a battle action on a grand scale, 
necessarily resulting in the loss of many 
British and German ships. In that 
event, it is evidently assumed that the 
American Fleet may find itself not 
inferior even to the British Fleet. 
Whether, on the other hand, naval opin- 
ion on the other side of the Atlantic will 
succeed in prevailing upon Congress to 
reform the Navy Department so as to 
give professional opinion greater weight. 
and thus raise the war efficiency of the 
Fleet, and to create a General Staff is 
open to serious doubt. American poli- 
ticians, irrespective of party, have al- 
ways insisted on undisputed political 
control of the services, and nothing has 
yet occurred to suggest that this atti- 
tude will change. 

Whatever action Congress may take 
with reference to the proposals for add- 
ing to the strength of the American 
Fleet, the putting forward of a ship- 
building scheme involving the expendi- 
ture of £100,000,000 by the Democratic 
party, pledged to retrenchment on arma- 
ments at the time of the last Presidential 
election, is 2 development which merits 
attention on this side of the Atlantic. 
That ambitious scheme has already re- 
ceived the full approval of President 
Wilson, who is a pacifist statesman. His 
Administration has apparently not been 
unconscious of the apparent inconsist- 
ency exposed by an examination of the 
principles of the party in contrast with 
the costly naval program submitted to 
Congress. Mr. Daniels has been con- 
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stituted the spokesman of the party. 
After referring to his previous endorse- 
ments of the proposed “naval holiday,” 
the last in his 1914 report, he 
remarks: 


The hope I then entertained for an 
international understanding to end com- 
petition in costly building programs I 
still cherish. While conditions today 
are such that no suggestion looking to 
an international agreement could prob- 
ably be made with prospect of present 
success, I entertain the sincere desire that 
when peace is restored the suggestions 
made in my reports may be considered 
and approved by the great navy-build- 
ing nations of the world. 


This, we have been told by British 
pacifists, is to be the last of all wars; it 
is to arrest naval competition through- 


_out the world. The Democratic admin- 


istration of the United States, in spite of 
Mr. Daniels’ words, does not seriously 
entertain that anticipation. America 
already possesses a navy larger far than 
the navies either of France, Italy, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, or Japan,* 
and comparable, bearing in mind stra- 
tegical and other considerations, to the 
German fleet. Nevertheless, while the 
Great War, which may perchance lead 
to a great reduction of naval strength 
in European waters, is still in progress, 
the United States Congress is being 
urged to adopt the most costly and am- 
bitious naval program ever submitted 
to it or any other democratic legislative 
body. 
Archibald Hurd. 
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By Viscount EsHEr. 


The soul of a people resembles that of 
the supreme artist. Holbein and Gains- 
borough set before themselves a man’s 
character, and perhaps exaggerate its 
peculiarities, although with extraordi- 
nary insight. The most famous por- 
traits of statesmen and heroes delineate 


characteristics which the people have 
long since visualized after their own in- 
stinctive fashion. There is no diver- 
gence between the conclusions of the 
artist and those of the man in the street. 


What a great painter saw in the face of 
*The United States Navy is about one- 
third stronger than that of Japan. 
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Scott, his contemporaries had already 
seen, and it is written in the book of the 
living for all time. 

Long before the Northern seas en- 
gulfed him, his countrymen had de- 
clared their judgment about Lord K. 
In strength and integrity he had stood 
for twenty years upon a rock of popular 
confidence, among the shifting sands of 
parochial politics, and amid the threat- 
ening storms of international conflict. 
In him the Empire knew that it possessed 
a reserve force against the day of emer- 
gency or distress; and when that day 
dawned in unpreparedness and inde- 
cision, he vindicated the people’s reli- 
ance upon his energy, and fulfilled their 
belief in his spirit of counsel and might. 
Detraction cannot harm him now, or 
envy obliterate his fame. For all time 


Lord K. is enshrined as the legendary 
figure of the Great War. 

He shall be judged by what he was, 
and also by what he was not. Born in 
Ireland, but of English descent, his life 


had been lived in the wilderness and 
solitary places. The Orient had passed 
into his blood. The ‘‘call of the East,”’ 
and its loneliness, fashion the devices 
of men’s hearts; and they profoundly 
influenced his habits of thought and 
methods of action. His colleagues in 
the Government were astonished at 
both, and they often baffled his subordi- 
nates in the Army. To the politician 
and the bureaucrat he held a language 
they understood not. The Arabs had 
taught him to read the thoughts of others 
with weird facility, and in the desert he 
had iearned to conceal his own. Plain 
men were estranged by what seemed to 
them obnoxious tricks, and they charged 
him with deceit, when, with lack of in- 
sight, they found him inscrutable. 

The aloofness of the desert places in 
which his youth had been spent was 
round about him in the Council Cham- 
ber. He refused to lay bare his inmost 
thoughts; and he sought to command, 
when he was expected to discuss. In 
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argument he was a child before the 
thrusts of the keenly fashioned weapons 
wielded by his colleagues. 

He would return from a long Cabinet, 
drop into a chair at York House, so 
weary and undone that further labor 
seemed impossible. Yet he would be 
found at the War Office after a short in- 
terval, grappling with the work he did 
so well, which a convention had inter- 
rupted. Once he complained to M. 
Briand of his inability to walk in the 
ways of politicians, his failure to pro- 
vide them with plausible figures, or a 
well-adapted formula, and his lack of 
the art of parliamentary fence. M. 
Briand said to him, ‘‘You are the re- 
sultant of your upbringing, and your 
life environment. You have lived in 
lands where you could order a village 
to be pulled down here, or built up there, 
and where your word was law. But 
these methods are unadaptable to the 
Boulevard des Italiens.”’ 

Lord K. was conscious of his Oriental- 
ism, and many is the time that in inti- 
mate talk, posing as a dweller in astrange 
land, he has humorously taunted me 
with the habits of my country, and the 
idiosyncrasies of my countrymen. .A 
statesman, an organizer, and an admin- 
istrator he surely was, but he was not 
primarily a soldier. He negatived with 
clarity and decision the notion that he 
had trained his mind to statecraft by 
the study of history; or to war by the 
writings of Clausewitz. 

At the Battle of the Atbara, a Staff 
Officer rode up to him, and on behalf of 
Sir Archibald Hunter asked for some 
tactical instructions. ‘‘Go back and 
tell him,’’ said Lord K., ‘‘that it has 
taken me three years to bring him here 
to fight this battle, and that the issue is 
now in his hands, and not in mine.” 

An illlustrious Frenchman said of 
Napoleon, ‘‘ I] fut moins soldat que grand 
commerg¢ant,’’ and the phrase—ques- 
tionable in reference to that myriad- 
minded portent—applies with signal 
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fidelity to Lord K. Described as a 
mighty disorganizer by his critics, he 
possessed in reality all the highest at- 
tributes of a constructive administrator; 
a clear sense of objective, undivergent 
resolve, flexible methods, and patience. 
His views were long views, but in action 
he was quick; and wasting no time him- 
self, he could not tolerate its waste by 
others. He was said to be ruthless in 
discarding broken implements, but I 
found him almost unduly sensitive to 
giving pain, even to those who served 
him badly, provided they did so to the 
best of their powers; and if one could 
accuse so strong a man of weakness, I 
should have called him feebly disin- 
clined to lighten his own labors, when the 
achievement entailed hurting the feel- 
ings of others. For carelessness or neg- 
lect of duty he had no pity, but for in- 
competence he showed extraordinary 
compassion and unfailing good temper. 

During the heavy flanking attacks de- 
livered, not without justice, in view of a 


grave national danger, by the North- 
cliffe Press in 1915 upon his administra- 
tion, Lord K: would make no scapegoat, 
and firmly refused to share blame, for 
which he took all the responsibility, with 


any of his subordinates. In public he 
covered everyone with his authority, 
and in private he reproached no one but 
himself. These qualities bred confidence 
in those who served him, and inspired 
devotion in his friends and associates. 
It has been said that he possessed few 
friends, but this is a travesty of the 
truth. If to be a companion of men, or 
a philanderer after women, is the super- 
ficial test of friendship and popularity, 
he enjoyed neither; but if quiet inter- 
course, right of access at all times, ab- 
sence of reserve, shy but warm greeting, 
and an affectionate assumption of the 
right of service, are significant of true 
friendship, then Lord K. had intimate 
and faithful friends both among men and 
women. That he could inspire devotion 
in a heart fortified by knowledge and 


' eisive moods. 
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faith was exemplified in the ‘‘ Fitz,” 
whom he loved and trusted, whom we 
also trusted and loved, and from whom 
he was never parted, not even in death. 
Lord K.’s towering personality and 
forceful character were apt to sweep 
men off their feet, but in later years, 
when age began to tell, his impressive- 
ness varied according to his bodily 
vigor. When rested and unharassed, 
he seemed to the casual stranger to have 
in him the spirit of the holy gods. Often 
it was otherwise. Recently I had occa- 
sion, in the early morning, to hear him 
unfold his views on the political strategy 
of the war, as its prospects appeared to 
him. He was unwearied and fresh, and 
his mind played over the vast area of the 
war with a clearness of vision and a 
logical sequence that would have aston- 
ished those who had seen him in less in- 
I saw him again that 
same day, after a prolonged Cabinet 
sitting, and the virtue had gone out of 
him. He was as garrulous and inconse- 
quent as any Front Bench politician. 
There was an occasion many years 
ago when this variability affected his 
destiny. The Viceroyalty of India was 
under consideration. For administra- 
tive reasons that appealed strongly to 
the Secretary of State for India, objec- 
tion was taken to the nomination of a 
soldier. King Edward had been anxious 
for the appointment of Lord K., and the 
recollection of our dead sovereign’s wish 
carried great weight. The Secretary of 
State had never met Lord K. Circum- 
stances had occurred ‘that seemed to in- 
dicate me as the means of bringing about 
a meeting. A dinner was arranged in a 
private room at the Savoy. Lord K. 
had that morning confided to me his 
keen desire to return to India as Viceroy, 
and his determination only to serve his 
country when he knew he could do so 
with all his powers, and could profit by 
his very special experience. India, Con- 
stantinople, and Cairo were designated 
by him as potential fields of action, but 
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he expressed a strong preference for the 
Government of India. 

That morning he was at his best, 
and would have converted Athanasius. 
Later that same day he was at his worst, 
in his anxiety to make a favorable im- 
pression. A curious shyness took the 
form of rash speech, that became his 
undoing. In a quarter of an hour he 
had disposed of any faint chance he may 
have had of overcoming a determination, 
based upon principles of life and govern- 
ment, that in the Secretary of State 
for India proved then, and notably since, 
to be inflexible. 

If prophets go forth from the solitudes 
of the hills and of the desert, then it may 
have happened that gazing for so many 
vears over the wide expanses of Egypt 
had given Lord K. a broader area of vi- 
sion than is commonly found in street- 
bred statesmen; but it certainly did 
happen that in those fateful days of 
August 1914 he alone saw the duration 
and character of the war. 

I remember well an occasion when a 
number of French officers introduced 
by General A. Huguet, one to whom 
England and especially France owe a 
debt of gratitude impossible to acquit, 
had just left him. They and the British 
General Staff were about to proceed 
oversea with the Expeditionary Force, 
and all were in high spirits. I happened 
to meet them outside Lord K.’s room. 
to which I had been summoned. They 
bade me farewell, but only for three or 
at the longest for six months. A few 
minutes later Lord K. was telling me 
what I have mentioned elsewhere, that 
he, on the other hand, took a very dif- 
ferent view, and was preparing for a 
long war, of not less than three years’ 
duration. 

“These French officers,’? he then 
added, ‘‘are convinced that the German 
main attack will come through the trouée 
where the French armies are massed and 
where they are well prepared. I do not 


agree with them, and have told them so. 
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It appears to me almost certain that the 
enemy’s advance through Belgium will 
prove to be their main attack.” 

This was the first occasion upon which 
Lord K. thought it necessary, in conse- 
quence of service he claimed from me, 
to speak plainly his views upon the 
progress and prospects of the war. It 
was followed by many others. His opin- 
ions, reflections, and forecasts, up to the 
final parting before I came to France a 
month ago, were carefully recorded. He 
dealt freely and openly with every phase 
of the political and strategical problem, 
on the Western and Eastern Fronts, and 
it will surprise those who have ques- 
tioned his capacity and doubted his 
judgment to read some day the story of 
his prescience. When he changed his 
views he was the first to make the ad- 
mission. His words, hampered by in- 
experience and shyness in the presence 
of critics, came easily and tersely to the 
rescue of his thoughts in private inter- 
course. 

That Lord K. was at his worst in 
counsel may be readily conceded. Had, 
however, our institutions permitted the 
sole responsibility for the conduct of the 
war to be placed upon his shoulders, had 
he been compelled to deal alone with the 
diplomatic Balkan problems, as he dealt 
with Fashoda, had the organizing of 
victory been left absolutely in his hands 
in this great war, as it was in the Soudan 
and South Africa—the face of Europe 
would have presented a very different 
aspect today. At such critical dates as 
January of last year, 1915, he would— 
if acting alone—have taken decisions 
that would have changed the fortunes of 
the war, and led far sooner to its close. 
His imperious temperament induced him 
to prefer his own plans to those of others. 
I had oceasion to make many suggestions 
to him, and I never recollect his adopting 
any one of them. 

Especially interested in the Territorial 
Force, I urged him to build upon that 
foundation his new armies. A question- 
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able vanity leads me to the conclusion, 
even today, that he might well have done 
so. I am certain that a more common- 
place Secretary of State would have 
yielded to the reasons that were urged 
at the time. It was the sound official 
view and under sound official administra- 
tion we might have raised a million men 
by such unexceptionable machinery. 
Lord K. had vaster designs, and felt 
that to give effect to them he required 
the stimulus of new methods, and a 
fresh machine. He employed both, with 
stupendous results visible in the great 
Imperial Armies now assembled in 
France and elsewhere. It was not the 
first, but the last million of British sol- 
diers he could raise that were ever pres- 
ent in his mind. 

In 1911, many secret documents were 
composed, and many military publicists 


took pains to prove, beyond all reason-— 


able doubt, that in a war between France 
and Germany the decisive battles would 
be fought within the first fortnight of 
the outbreak of hostilities, and that the 
presence of our six Divisions in the field 
at the crucial point, and at the earliest 
possible moment, was the essential ele- 
ment of success. 

In the autumn of that year, Lord K. 
scouted this notion as puerile, and wrote 
to me what he repeated with emphasis 
in 1914, that the war would be ended and 
victory achieved by the ‘“‘last million” 
of men that Great Britain could throw 
into the scale. This was his solvent for 
the desperate problem with which Eu- 
rope was faced. Until he saw his objec- 
tive within reach, and the armies of 
which he dreamed materializing all over 
the Empire, his days were harassed and 
his nights sleepless. No man felt so per- 
sistently and so acutely the ,high pres- 
sure of the war as Lord K. In his house 
at Broome and in the long evenings at 
York House, this preoccupation never 
left him, although he tried to divert his 
thoughts into other channels. Invari- 
ably he returned to the one engrossing 


topic of how to defeat our enemeis in the 
shortest possible time. The Faithful 
Fitz—indeed everyone admitted to his 
intimacy—tried to give his strenuous 
mind some relaxation. It was a fruitless 
task, and as the cold Northern waters 
closed over him, I am certain that his 
last prayer to Almighty God was for the 
Armies he loved, and the victory he had 
so ardently desired. 

At a gathering of the Allies, among 
the French statesmen and soldiers at 
the Grand Quartier Général, among his 
colleagues at a war council or in any sort 
of company, Lord K.’s personality was 
dominant. Stature, both of body and 
soul, was his main characteristic. Poli- 
ticians and some soldiers said of him, 
this man is not ‘‘clever’’; he is unim- 
pressive in his judgments; and mightily 
inarticulate in momentous discussion. 
Nevertheless, he stood a cubit higher 
in the eyes of the people than any of his 
contemporaries. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. There we may leave him. 

He had much prejudice to contend 
against on the part of many who, al- 
though they feared him, resented his 
strong personality, and his ignorance of 
English political methods. He showed 
no resentment, and bore no malice. 
Much contemptuous and unjust criti- 
cism of his acts and ways came to his 
ears. Attempts were frequently made to 
exasperate him against his critics with 
a view to injure them and their profes- 
sional or political prospects. These at- 
tempts invariably failed. But he felt 
deeply the want of loyalty, and above all 
the lack of friendly regard on the part 
of those with whom he labored and 
associated. 

I can see him standing with bowed 
head, with his back to the fire, in, his 
bedroom at the British Embassy \in 
Paris. In three hours he was to leave 
for Egypt and Gallipoli. His return to 
England, he had said a few moments 
before, was very problematic. 

The task of having to evacuate 
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Gallipoli he dreaded and disliked with 
all the intensity of a nature accustomed 
to vanquish obstacles and to achieve 
success. He could, he said, perceive no 
ray of light. He spoke of those who had 
seen him leave England without regret, 
and very solemnly he added words that 
if quoted could only give rise to feelings 
of remorse in those of whom he spoke 
gently and regretfully. When he raised 
his head his eyes were full of tears. Fitz 
and I, who were present, were struck 
speechless. Here in France Lord K.’s 
great qualities were valued, and his value 
recognized. In the eyes of the French 
armies and the French nation, he stood 
The National Review. 
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for England. His death and the manner 
of it have vibrated through this land. 
It is known here and appreciated, that 
on the very day when the fatal 
news was received another Division 
of the Armies that bore his name 


-had begun to land on the soil of 


France. 

‘*He was a fine character, lovable, and 
straight—treally,” is the simple phrase 
in which a great soldier sums up the 
leader under whom he had served. No 
other epitaph is required for the man. 
As for his achievement, many waters 
cannot quench it, nor can the floods 
drown his fame. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The following day was a very tragic 
one for the party assembled at Dobb’s 
Hall. The morning rose bright and un- 
clouded as usual. Mr. Beamish got up 
feeling busy, without quite knowing 
why, and then remembered suddenly 
that Peter Wilcox’s funeral was off. 
This gave him the sensation of having 
too much time on his hands, and he 
wondered if he could possibly say that 
he was going up to London to get his 
hair cut. Tom’s head was bald, and he 
rather disliked the way people looked at 
him whenever he said anything about 
going to a hairdresser. ‘‘It must be 
Business after all,’’ he said to himself. 
‘Thank God there are still women left 
in the world who don’t know what Busi- 
ness means!” 

With that he left his bedroom and 
came down in his dark gray suit, which 
meant London. He met Jacquetta go- 
ing downstairs with her hat on and a 
small flat attaché case in her hand, and 
they went out together on to the gravel 
sweep in front of the house where the 
gardener was busily engaged in picking 
up toothbrushes, soap, candles, lumps of 
coal, and a pinecushion. 


‘*You heard the brute too, I suppose,” 
said Tom, not recognizing all the prop- 
erty as his own. 

“Tt howled all night,’’ said Jacquetta. 
“‘T am sure I hit it once with the pin- 
cushion.”’ 

“‘T got no sleep,” said Mr. Beamish. 
“IT only wish I had had a gun in my 
room.”’ 

‘“‘Mamma let it in at last, or I should 
not have slept,’ said Jacquetta. 
‘‘Mamma is the sort of person who al- 
ways gets up to shut a door which is 
creaking or to stop a blind which is 
flapping or a leaking cistern, while 
everybody else lies in bed thinking how 
cold their feet will be if they get up. She 
is tired today, and is coming up with me 
to London to attend the sales.’’ 

‘““My poor little party will be sadly 
diminished,” said Miss Crawley pleas- 
antly when she appeared. She was far 
too well-bred a woman not to allow her 
guests to make their own plans, and she 
ordered the motor car at different hours 
for the morning, and to meet returning 
trains in the evening. 

Hardly had she done so before a large 
red Rolls Royce car burst up the short 
gravel drive, and Mr. Damer entered the 
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house. He shook hands in a nervous, 
tense way, wringing everyone’s fingers 
without much mercy, and having accom- 
plished this courtesy with evident im- 
patience he said abruptly, ‘‘Where’s 
Clemmie?”’ 


No one knew, and most of the party | 


were surprised at his question and the 
evident uneasiness of the young man’s 
manner. 

“‘T thought I should find her here,’’ he 
said; ‘‘she certainly isn’t at her own 
home, for I telephoned from the sta- 
tion. Some fool answered it, and I could 
only hear him say that she had gone 
away.” : 

Jemima said easily that Clemmie’s 
plans were subject to frequent altera- 
tions, and were generally acted upon on 
thespurofthemoment. Shefurther sug- 
gested that the man who spoke on the 


telephone might again be consulted, - 


when a more ample and satisfactory 
answer might be obtained. Mr. Damer 
was preparing to act on her suggestion 
when Lord Erling appeared upon the 
scene in a manner almost as flustered 
and even more tragic than Mr. Damer’s. 
Had he been a woman he would probably 
have flung himself into his brother’s 
arms. As it was, he leaned heavily 
against him. ‘‘Tom,” he said, ‘‘for 
God’s sake, old fellow, come over and 
help us! Something horrible has hap- 
pened, and I am nearly out of my mind!’’ 
At a crisis Tom could always be relied 
upon. He drew his brother into the 
morning-room, and bade him sit down 
and collect himself, and he further 
begged, if anything serious was the 
matter, that the news might be kept 
from the ladies. Mr. Damer, at the 
risk of intruding, entered the morning- 
room and demanded firmly to know if 
it was anything about Clemmie. 
“Nothing except this,’’ said Lord 
Erling, with unnatural calm, ‘‘there’s a 
summons out against her. A summons 
out against my own child over a bit of 
fire which didn’t even light properly! 
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She will probably die in prison, and if I 
don’t get that fool Roberts hanged for 
this I will come as near it as ever I came 
near anything in my life!”’ 

Mr. Damer’s indignation was even 
greater than his lordship’s, and not only 
did he offer to horsewhip Roberts, but 
in the excitement of the moment he 
railed against Clemmie’s innocent and 
respectable father and her excellent 
uncle. 

‘If you had given her the vote,” he 
said savagely, ‘‘she would never have 
done this, and now I shall see the most 
beautiful girl in Christendom in the dock 
amongst common criminals!”’ 

‘We will bail her out if it costs me 
my kingdom!”’ said Tom with emotion. 
‘*We will pay every fine that an odious 
and contemptible Government ean in- 
flict, dg 

‘*Who knows,” said Mr. Damer, ‘‘ but 
that a girl of her spirit may refuse to pay 
her fine or even to have it paid for her? 
Who knows what sentence my father 
may pronounce against her? He sits 
on the bench today, and no doubt he 
will sit upon Clemmie too! He never 
appreciated my darling—never!’’ 

Tom Beamish, who in moments of 
excitement always became abusive, 
would like to know what business any 
man had, whether in a moment of ex- 
citement like the present or not, tospeak 
of a young lady as his darling. 

‘Lord Erling knows how much I love 
her,” said Bobby, biting his mustache. 

‘‘Before we go any further, sir,’’ said 
Tom, ‘‘I should be glad to know whether 
you are engaged to my niece or not.’” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know!”’ 
was Mr. Damer’s unexpected answer. 

“Well, of all the amazing—”’ began 
Tom, but the young man’s grief and 
mental disorganization was so gen- 
uine that Mr. Beamish’s kind heart re- 
lented, and he begged him to state more 
clearly how there should be any doubt 
or uncertainty about so serious a matter 
as matrimony. 
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Mr. Damer took an envelope out of 
his pocket, and laid it on the table in 
front of him. Reverently he drew two 
notes out of it, and turning to Mr. 
Beamish, said, ‘‘ They are both dated on 
the same day. The first one gave me 
an awful shock: it put an end altogether 
to my hopes of ever calling Miss Bea- 
mish my wife, but thissecond note, which 
I found written on the same paper and 
evidently at the same time, differs in 
every particular from the one I opened 
first. In it Clemmie says she loves me 
and will marry me directly. Now, for 
God’s sake, Mr. Beamish, tell me what a 
man is to do under these circumstances? 
Which letter did Clemmie mean to 
post?’”’ 

‘*How can I tell?’’ said Mr. Beamish, 
and, in order to relieve his feelings he 
threw up his hands and exclaimed 
‘‘They’re all alike!”’ 

Lord Erling, who had been getting rid 
of some of his excitement by writing 
some dozen telegrams at the writing- 
table, some to fellow magistrates and 
some to Scotland Yard, now came for- 
ward and said, ‘‘They arrested her! 
they arrested my own child in the house 
where she was born and brought up, 
and she will be tried before that fool 
Damer and his fat-headed colleagues 
this very day!”’ 

“The prettiest of the lot, too,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. Beamish with emotion, ‘‘the 
prettiest of the lot! If it had been Jac- 
quetta or even Jim I could have stood 
it better.” 

‘“‘Was she terribly broken down?” 
asked Mr. Damer. 

‘‘Was Clemmie ever broken down?”’ 
he said, turning upon the young man, 
and rapping out his words as though he 
wished to sting him with a whip. 

‘“‘She never was,’? murmured Mr. 
Damer. ‘‘Bless her, she never was!”’ 

Lord Erling laid his head on his hands 
and went on with his tale. ‘‘We had but 
just finished breakfast, and she was 
picking flowers in the garden, in a little 
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pale blue summer frock in which I al- 
ways think she looks remarkably sweet 
and pretty. I don’t know where she 
gets her things—’’ he broke down and 
Tom patted him on the back. 

**Must we tell the ladies about this 
awful occurrence?”’ he said. 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ said Lord Erling; ‘‘it is a 
woman’s help we want on an occasion 
like this.” 

All thought of going up to London was 
abandoned, and the party retired to the 
summer-house where they would be out 
of the reach of prying eyes, and where the 
family conclave would not appear un- 
usual to the servants, who were accus- 
tomed to see the party sitting under the 
shade of the heather-thatched roof. 

The striped chairs were all gathered 
together and brought underneath its 
shelter: the confines of the summer- 
house were small, and the chairs inclined 
to give a backward tilt to all those who 
occupied them, and suggested alounging 
attitude. In spite of this, all were too 
full of anguish even to dream of reclin- 
ing, and they sat up miserably on the 
slung canvas, with their knees near their 
chins and their feet inextricably con- 
fused on the floor of the summer-house. 

‘““They had a warrant. for the poor 
child, a warrant for my little Clemmie, 
in her pale blue summer frock . . .” 

““You mustn’t break down like this, 
Erling!”’ said Tom. 

‘*And Roberts was there, a man whose 
children Clemmie has nursed, and whom 
I myself have befriended in every way, 
and one of whose boys actually works 
in the garden. A brute of an Inspector 
was with him, and I think even his hard 
heart must have melted when he saw 
my child with a bunch of pink flowers 
in her hand go up to him like any heroine 
of the Revolution, and declare herself 
submissive to the tortures of the law.” 

At this the summer-house became too 
small to hold Mr. Damer, and he went 
outside on the lawn, and began to pace 
up and down. 
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Julia Crawley and her sister were 
white with misery. The publicity of 
the thing was the worst feature of the 
catastrophe in their eyes, and they 
dreaded a paragraph in the local Press 
the following morning. Mrs. Darling 
remarked that if Clemmie had been a 
boy it would have been different, and 
Miss Crawley, always helpful and dis- 
posed to rise to the occasion, announced 
her intention of seeking Clemmie forth- 
with and remaining with her wherever 
she was. 

“‘T motored with her myself to the 
Town Hall, where they are going to hold 
their infernal Star Chamber,” said Lord 
Erling, ‘‘and then I came on to tell you 
about it. Fortunately we shall have 
access to her, and I have written a tele- 
gram to Scotland Yard which I don’t 


think they will ever forget as long as 


they live. ”’ 
“‘T’ll go too,”’ said Mrs. Darling, and 


Tom said, ‘‘Not you, Annette, it would 

be too much for you; let me take Julia.” 
‘“‘T don’t quite like leaving Tony; he 

doesn’t seem very well today.” 

Master Darling, at that moment, and 
before an adjournment took place, ap- 
peared upon the scene, and remarked, 
‘“‘We are sitting in the summer-house, 
aren’t we?” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, yes, yes!” said 
Tom. 

Tony pitched his voice an octave 
higher, and remarked with great plain- 
tiveness, ‘‘Why are we all sitting in the 
summer-house?’”’ 

‘Because the tragedy of our lives has 
happened,” said Lord Erling. 

‘“‘And the sweetest and best girl in 
Christendom,’”’ amended Mr. Beamish, 
‘has been arrested like a common crim- 
inal to pay the price of the most loyal, 
the most devoted championship of 
women and children.” 

“The Steddalls are at the bottom of 
it, I believe,” said Lord Erling. 

“JT don’t want Clemmie to go to 
prison,” said Tony setting up a howl. 





‘‘He really isn’t often so fretful,” said 
Mrs. Darling, and took the child upon 
her knees. He said he had a bad pain, 
and some one remembered vaguely that 
he had handed round the cake at the 
school feast, and felt a little anxious 
about him : 

‘‘There, there now,”’ said Mrs. Dar- 
ling, patting his yellow head. ‘‘We are 
all very unhappy about something now, 
Tony, and you must be a good boy and 
show what a little man you are by help- 
ing us to bear up.”’ 

“‘T don’t want to bear up,” said Tony. 

‘‘But you'll do it to please Mamma,” 
she urged. 

‘‘Why must I bear up, Mummy?” 

“‘Oh, it’s far braver to bear up, dar- 
ling,”’ said his mother, who had done 
some bearing up in her own life. 

‘‘When I’m a big man shall I bear 
up?” 

‘*T hope so, dear.”’ 

“Does Mr. Beamish bear up, 
Mummy? Does Mr. Beamish bear up, 
Mummy? Will Lord Erling bear up?” 

“If I am to keep my reason I must 
go,”’ said Tom, and an adjournment was 
made to the house. 

Jacquetta said to her sister, ‘‘Let 
them all get off, Jim, and don’t let’s fuss. 
We can follow later.”’ 

Jim said, ‘‘Poor Clemmie! It’s a 
horrible business for her to have the 
hand of the law laid upon her like this.” 

“‘T am not quite sure,” said Jacquetta 
darkly, ‘“‘whether I am not most sorry 
for the hand of the law.’’ 

She and her sister found Clemmie’s 
motor car in the courtyard, where it - 
had been left disconsolate. The rest of 
the party, from a gregarious instinct 
for keeping close together in time of 
trouble, had all collected in the other 
motor car, and the two girls started off 
for Erling Magna while Mrs. Darling 
consoled her little son at home with 
picture-books of trains. The child al- 
ways showed an intelligent interest in 
trains. ; 
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“In the country,” said Jacquetta, 
“things always happen like this. It is 
like a thunderstorm or an earthquake; 
the weather has been brooding and dull 
and heavy for a long time, and then it 
all bursts out into one big thunder- 
storm.”’ 

‘“Whereas if interests could only be 
spread out over every day, as in more 
civilized centers,’”’ said Jim, ‘‘ we should 
not have these horrible happenings.”’ 

“‘They are all desperately angry with 
me because I can’t say that I will use my 
influence to keep it out of the Press. 
Am I agod to prevent the Press publish- 
ing what it pleases?”’ 

‘“‘They would be angry about any- 
thing today,’’ said Jemima. ‘‘Fortu- 
nately the people of an older generation 
are unsophisticated. It makes them 
rather interesting. Jack, will Clemmie 
wear pale blue muslin in the witness- 
box?” 

‘““She won’t be in the witness-box,”’ 
said Jack. ‘‘Poor darling Clemmie! 
But no doubt they’ll cross-examine the 
dear thing, and it will drive her nearly 
off her head.” 

“Trust Clemmie,” said the elder and 
more thoughtful sister. ‘ 

‘*Will she be in a cell?”’ said Jack. 

They found her, by the courtesy of 
the chief magistrate, in a waiting-room, 
surrounded by her relatives, whom she 
was trying to persuade to help her make 
her will. Their assistance being refused 
on the ground of irreverence, she began 
to give directions about her horses and 
dogs, and declared with emphasis that 
cigarettes were to be smuggled into her 
somehow while she was serving her 
sentence. 

The very word was upsetting to her 
hearers, who groaned aloud. 

Tom had brought refreshments in the 
form of lunch. He was always thought- 
ful in these matters, and he told his 
niece that she would feel much better 
when she had had something to 
eat. 
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As a matter of fact Miss Beamish did 
not look ill. Her color was radiant, her 
pale blue dress suited her admirably, and 
she had fastened one of her pink roses 
into the ribbon round her waist. Her 
hat was broad and flat, and was worn 
with that curious tilt which Clemmie 
gave to all her hats, and which gave the 
most ordinary-looking headgear a jaunty 
air. 

‘*Do you think he will enjoy me?’’ she 
said, pausing in the business of eating a 
very large piece of dry sponge-cake 
which she explained she had taken be- 
cause she felt thirsty. 

“‘Don’t joke about it,’ implored Mr. 
Beamish. 

‘My poor Tom, you are unhappy,” 
she murmured, ‘‘but remember I have 
not yet stabbed Colonel Damer in his 
bath.” 

‘‘We can only hope,” said her un- 
happy parent, ‘‘that your youth will be 
taken into consideration.” 

“If anyone is a sympathizer in court 
and pays my fine,’’ said Clemmie, ‘‘ that 
person will be wiped off the tablets of 
my heart.” 

“Have you smelling salts?’’ said 
Miss Crawley, producing her usual 
handy little bag. It was felt that had 
Clemmie fainted it would at least have 
provided them all with something to do. 
This anxious time in the waiting- 
chamber was nerve-wringing for every- 
one. Mr. Damer was in an agony to 
have a few words alone with the pris- 
oner, but this was prevented by her able 
bodyguard. Tom Beamish’s fierce anger 
had added so much to the height of his 
temperature that he seemed to warm the 
whole room by merely sitting in it, and 
Lord Erling sat pale and silent, and 
looked at least as if somebody ought to 
be feeling his pulse. Miss Crawley alone 
seemed to give dignity to the occasion, 
and one felt in looking at her that she 
would probably have carefully dusted 
straws from her dress had she been going 
in a tumbril through the streets of Paris 
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after spending the last night of hes life 
on the floor of a cell. She was a comfort 
to Lord Erling, who felt with justice 
that while Miss Crawley was there no one 
could dare to treat his child with any- 
thing but respect nor condemn her to 
anything so odiously vulgar as a prison. 

The summons came presently, and 
Clementine bade her father kiss her, 
while she whispered in his ear, ‘‘I really 
do think, Papa, you might trust me to 
get the best of it with a darling old puss 
like Colonel Damer.”’ 

The Town Hall which formed the mag- 
istrate’s court was crowded when Miss 
Beamish entered it in the company of 
Roberts, now so dejected that he could 
not hold up his head, and the Inspector. 
She nodded to her many friends in court, 
but was chiefly absorbed in grave con- 
sideration of the strangeness of a police- 
man’s appearance without his helmet. 

‘“‘Had he not had his helmet last 
night,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ Roberts’ 
ashes might have been found in the 
woodshed at dawn.” 

She entered the simple dock, which 
consisted of a tiny platform with a semi- 
circular rail in front of it, and bowed with 
a little air of stately friendliness to the 
chief magistrate. Colonel Damer and 
such as he exist and are known in every 
county. Most of them are kind, self- 
opinionated, a little pompous and Con- 
servative; Colonel Damer was short, 
round and red, with an indistinct face 
like a sun in a fog, and a Liberal. 

He explained first of all and in general 
terms that this sort of thing must be put 
down. He knew far too much about the 
law to proceed directly, but gave his 
opinion upon many subjects before pro- 
ceeding to ask the prisoner about her 
doings of the night before. 

“*Vou left the Abbey at eleven o’clock 
at night,” he said, ‘‘and walked across 
the fields to the village, where you ne- 
fariously entered the postmaster’s gar- 
den, and were subsequently found with 
Suffragette literature upon you, endeay- 


oring to set the premises on fire. Is this 
correct?”’ 

“It is quite correct,’’ said Clemmie, 
‘but it is not very interesting when you 
tell it like that.”’ 

“Tf there are any important items 
bearing upon the case which I have left 
out, you will have the chance of supply- 
ing them,”’ said the colonel. 

She looked at him reproachfully. 
‘But before we go on,” she pleaded, 
‘*may I just tell you a few of the thrilling 
things? You see, there was the empty 
shirt which ran up against me for one 
thing, and the gooseberry bushes which 
smelled of soap because the family wash- 
ing was spread upon them, and I should 
also like to say that I had thought of 
escaping from my window by knotting 
the sheets together and letting myself 
down, until I found that my own morn- 


. ing-room window was open and had been 


forgotten.”’ : 

‘These matters are not important,” 
said the colonel. 

‘*They aren’t important, but still you 
can hardly understand how interesting 
it was unless you give an account of them 
also. For instance, during the whole of 
my walk to the village I was wishing I 
had brought some chocolates with me. 
These things are not likely to appear in 
my biography, but they are important 
as showing the condition of mind of the 
prisoner at the time when the crime was 
committed.” 

Colonel Damer looked over his spec- 
tacles at her, with that curious expres- 
sion which may be seen in some men’s 
faces when, as they gaze on something 
which they believe to be lifeless, it 
evinces signs of energy. It was with 
an effort that he continued his cross- 
examination. Q 

“‘The main facts are these. You left 
your father’s house at eleven o’clock.” 

‘‘By the morning-room window.” 

‘“‘By the morning-room window. Are 
there any marks to be seen where you 
jumped into the flower beds?’’. 
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‘*T'wo,’’ said Clemmie, ‘‘and several 
broken geraniums.”’ 

There was some scribbling on pads; 
the Colonel again looked over his spec- 
tacles at her and said, ‘‘ You went to the 
post-office with the intention of burning 
it down?”’ 

“‘T hated burning the wistaria,’”’ she 
replied, ‘‘but you see Mrs. Steddall had 
a new baby, and that made matters 
worse.”’ 

‘‘Do I understand you to say that Mrs. 
Steddall was an accomplice?”’ 

‘She wasn’t an accomplice, she was a 
Cause,”’ replied the prisoner. ‘‘ You see, 
I said to myself that either Mrs. Sted- 
dall or the wistaria must go to the 
wall.” 

Colonel Damer saw here an oppor- 
tunity for a special police-magistrate’s 
joke, and he referred to the fact that the 
wistaria had already gone to the wall. 
This put him in a gay good temper with 
himself; the Inspector laughed—he was 
there for that purpose—and Clemmie 
smiled and showed all her small white 
teeth and murmured, ‘‘How lovely of 
you!’’ She said, ‘‘Mrs. Steddall’s wall 
was particularly disagreeable because 
she had been married to Jim Steddall 
for sixteen years, and she had grumbled 
all that time, but in quite a nice 
ladylike manner—I mean she didn’t 
demonstrate.”’ 

“‘T cannot see the connection of ideas 
between Mrs. Steddall and burning 
down the village post-office,’ said 
Colonel Damer. 

‘‘Most men ean’t,’”’ she sighed. 

‘*You find a woman in distressing cir- 
cumstances, and instead of going the 
proper way to work to relieve her ne- 
cessities ia 

‘Oh, I’ve tried milk and beef-tea and 
kind words for years,’”’ she answered. 

‘*You are aware, of course, that a very 
grave charge has been preferred against 
you, Miss Beamish.”’ 

“Could you call me ‘Beamish,’ 
please?’’ said Clemmie sweetly. 
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To which the magistrate replied, ‘‘I 
don’t know why I should do anything so 
disrespectful.” 

‘*Women who want votes are not en- 
titled to respect,” she said eagerly. 
“They always have to drop the prefix 
to their names, and are mentioned in 
the newspapers as ‘Smith’ or ‘Jones.’ 
There is an etiquette in these things.”’ 

“T am afraid you must allow me to 
call you ‘Miss Beamish,’ at least until 
you are convicted.” 

“If I am convicted,” said the pris- 
oner at the bar, ‘‘I shall be the ‘woman 
Beamish.’ If I am sentenced I shall be 
a female.” 

The magistrate put this suggestion 
aside with an air of dignity which was 
much helped by his habit of looking over 
his spectacles and drawing down his 
upper lip ashe did so. ‘‘ You were found 
in a woodshed adjoining the grocer’s 
shop——”’ 

‘“‘Would you mind calling it Govern- 
ment premises?’’ 

‘*__With a box of matches in your 
possession.” 

“I forgot my hammer,” amended 
Clemmie in a tone of regret. 

‘*You could not set fire to wood witha 
hammer.”’ 

“‘No, but you might chop it up,’’ she 
said brilliantly. 

“‘T understand you are so far left to 
yourself as to desire to interfere in pol- - 
ities, which, being a woman, do not in 
any way concern you.” 

‘“‘They are sitting on my very hearth- 
rug,”” murmured Clementine. 

‘* And in order to advance, as you be- 
lieve, your dangerous and impracticable 
views, you have resorted to a deed of 
anarchy and revolt which is contrary to 
all notions of what is womanly.” 

‘* And let me tell you,’’ said Clemmie 
gravely, ‘‘that by this deed of violence 
and of crime you are defeating your own 
object and putting back for at least ten 
years the cause which you have at 
heart.” 
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Some one in the back of the court blew 
his nose violently, and there were sev- 
eral handkerchiefs immediately produced 
to cover if possible part of the faces of 
those present who were at the moment 
afflicted with a sense of amusement. 
Even Furrel, the grocer, whose nerves 
were ‘“‘h’all of a tremble,”’ and Mrs. 
Furrel who said she would have night- 
mare for weeks afterwards and would 
see in her dreams soap and candles and 
brushheads flaming together, recognized 
the voice and the action, and Furrel 
‘Did you ever’d” and slapped his knees 
before he remembered where he was. 

Clemmie was so exact a mimic that 
smiles were almost unpreventable, and 
she had the actor’s charm of taking her 
audience into her confidence while leav- 
ing her fellow actor out of the joke. 

“I always say—” began the magis- 
trate laboriously. 

Miss Beamish folded her hands on the 
rail in front of her and remarked in her 
clear, soft voice, ‘‘I am sure you do.” 

“T cannot be interrupted,” he said 
with dignity, ‘‘nor, I may say, do 
I understand the meaning of your 
remark.” 

**T think,” she said, still with becom- 
ing gravity, ‘‘that if a man says a thing 
once he says it always and generally 
often: it is called ‘acting on precedent,’ 
I believe.” 

He ignored a discussion on this point, 
and remarked, ‘‘If there are any more 
interruptions I shall have the court im- 
mediately cleared.”’ Upon this, several 
handkerchiefs were removed from sev- 
eral mouths, and the magistrate’s in- 
dictment was eagerly listened for. 

‘*You were found, as I have said, un- 
lawfully trespassing on private property 
at midnight and in possession of 
matches and a candle.” 

‘*T wish I knew how a meat chopper 
is concealed in a blouse; still, I think 
the absence of a hammer ought to 
be a point in my favor,” said the 
prisoner. 
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Some one made an entry in a book, and 
Clemmie craned forward her neck from 
her blue muslin gown and said with in- 
terest, ‘‘Are you sure you have got 
that?’’ 

‘“You are formally charged with fe- 
loniously entering those premises and 
with intention of criminal arson.” 

‘‘How like Roberts,’’ murmured the 
prisoner. 

‘*The policeman who arrested you was 
only doing his duty.”’ 

“‘That is just what he said; Roberts 
is not very original.’ 

‘*The charge is, as I have said, a very 
serious one,” said the magistrate. 

“It is simply frightful,”’ said Clemmie 
with a sigh. 

‘‘And the constable on duty was only 
acting ie 

‘*__In the interests of the commu- 
nity——”’ 

‘*__Tn arresting you.” 

“T went quite quietly,’’ she said, 
“and that ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, too. I might have given 
Roberts a black eye.”’ 

‘*Women seem capable of any act of 
violence in the furtherance of this ridic- 
ulous and unseemly movement,” said - 
Colonel Damer. 

“It is hysteria,” she said gravely. 
“There were several outbreaks of this 
sort in the Middle Ages.” 

‘‘It is worse,” said the magistrate. 

‘It is unladylike, ’’said the small lady 
in front of him. 

“You have anticipated what was in 
my mind to say,”’ he said. 

‘‘That is telepathy.’ 

‘Having arrived at the wood-shed 
you deliberately ——”’ 

‘* And hysterically——’”’ 

‘*‘_Tried by lying in a recumbent po- 
sition and blowing the sparks to induce 
a fire to burn. 

‘It was a little damp,” said the pris- 
oner. j 

“In this position the constable on 
duty found you——”’ 
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“TI believe I was rather glad to see 
Roberts. I was not really frightened 
till the empty shirt ran at me.’’ She 
paused for a moment and said, ‘‘Do you 
knowI think everyone connected with the 
law ought to be rather red and round.” 

The magistrate had never known so 
many colds in the head in court before. 
It was July weather, but the display of 
handkerchiefs almost suggested mid- 
winter, with its attendant colds. ‘‘It 
gives one a great feeling of security,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘and I don’t think I should like 
a policeman’s buttons unless they went 
out a good bit.” 

‘Your remarks, Miss Beamish, have 
nothing to do with the case in point.” 

“‘Oh, but they have, really,” she re- 
sponded quickly. ‘‘For instance, I don’t 
think a thin man ought ever to make a 
joke. Now, one rather expects jokes 
from magistrates.’ She sighed, and 
said, with an air of appreciation, ‘‘ They 
are so clever.” 

‘‘We must get on with the case, if you 
please.”’ 

‘“‘We must indeed,” she said politely. 

‘‘Following the mischievous and mis- 
guided teachings of a party of malicious 
females is 

She said in his best manner, ‘‘Y—Who 
are daily proving themselves quite unfit 
to have a vote——”’ 

“You wilfully try to destroy a 
man’s property, and were only prevented 
in your nefarious design by the interven- 
tion of the constable.”’ 

**Yes, but you see, it was like this,’’ 
she said eagerly. ‘‘I do a lot of visiting 
in the parish, and I have been trying 
very hard to raise Mrs. Steddall from 
the Slough of Despond. Mrs. Steddall 
pays the rent by charring, and that en- 
ables Steddall to have the vote, so when 
he goes out on strike everyone is good 
to him. You have heard about vote- 
catching, I daresay? Well, Steddall is a 
catchee, if there is such a word, and 
when there’s an election he gets all the 
joy rides in the motor cars which are 
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sent down, while Mrs. Steddall is serub- 
bing floors.”’ 

“That is the law of the land,’’ said 
Colonel Damer magisterially. 

“‘T should advise divorce,’”’ said the 
young lady, ‘‘only it is so expensive. 
Besides, as a duet the Steddalls are bad 
enough. I simply could not have them 
spread over the world as solos. Then 
there is Florence, you see, the eldest 
girl. I don’t quite know how to describe 
Florence.” 

- ‘Florence may remain undescribed,” 
said the magistrate with a dignified 
gesture. 

‘*Well, you see, she’s the only one of 
the family who needn’t work, and she’s 
the only one of the family, as far as I 
can make out, to whom anything really 
belongs, as I told Roberts last night. I 
said Mrs. Steddall’s children aren’t her 
own, nor are her letters—if she has any 
—nor is her hair, and Iam not sure about 
her teeth, and so you see, the only happy 
thing would be to be—vwell, a sort of 
Florence.”’ 

“‘T can see,” he said, ‘‘that the isolated 
affairs of one unfortunate woman have 
taken some hold upon you, Miss Bea- 
mish, but believe me these things are bet- 
ter left to wiser heads than yours.’’ 

She gave him a little bow, and smiled 
charmingly at him. 

‘Perhaps you have an Oriental 
Mind,”’ she said. 

Colonel Damer lost his dignity for a 
moment, and remarked, ‘‘I have nothing 
of the sort!”’ 

“*T am going to get a friend of mine to 
write an article for me about physiology 
and anti-suffragists. I find that nearly 
all of them are of Oriental descent. 
They don’t like it being said, but it is 
so. It may only be a Jew ancestor or 
some dear black grandmother—you 
know the isolated lives that many men 
in India and Africa used to live.’’ 

‘‘Without going into these matters,” 
said the magistrate, ‘‘I must warn you 
that if you persist in your attempts to 
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gain what you call political freedom by 
acts of anarchy, the law must take its 
extreme course with you.” 

“It will probably refuse me a seat in 
a bus,’”’ she said, with a downward droop 
of her lips. ‘‘You know when people 
really want to snub you they always say 
that if you have a vote they won’t give 
you a seat in a bus.” 

“It will probably be so.” 

“But if you go down Victoria Street, 
where the buses stop, about six or seven 
o’clock in the evening, and see all the 
tired shop-girls, and the little secretaries 
and typewriters, very tired and white, 
trying to get home in abus, you dofeela 
little as if they were falling between two 
stools, for they haven’t votes, and they 
certainly don’t get places in the bus. I 
know there is a great deal of chivalry in 
the world, but in the matter of buses it 
is generally a Free Fight.” 

“‘T do not want this case indefinitely 
prolonged,” the colonel said. 

‘*You had far better dismiss me with 
a caution,’ she responded sweet-tem- 
peredly. ‘‘You see, if I goto prison I 
shan’t hunger-strike, because I am 
dreadfully greedy, and, whatever I may 
mean to do, when meal-time comes 
round I shall simply break down. So 
I’d only be a great expense to the State. 
Besides, you know, it isn’t really very 
womanly to go to prison. You are all 
so kind and dear to us, trying to protect 
us from the ballot room, but indeed I 
believe that prison is much worse. It 
soils our hands, no doubt, to mark a 
ballot paper, but it is just possible that 
to clean out a cell might soil them a good 
deal more.”’ 

‘Cleaning out cells is brought upon 
women by themselves.” 

‘“‘And so will the vote be,’ she re- 
turned blithely. 

‘*‘T have no desire to hear more,”’ said 
themagistrate, puttinguphishand. ‘‘Tam 
here to dispense the law, not to makeit.”’ 

“Still, you’d hate to pay taxes your- 


(To be continued.) 
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self if you hadn’t the vote,’ she said, 
“‘and then be told that it affords one 
police protection. No one could help 
liking Roberts, but is he worth the 
money? Besides, he doesn’t protect 
me, he arrests me.” 

“TI must request silence from you, 
Miss Beamish, until you are called upon 
to speak.”’ 

Whereupon she was silent, and said to 
him presently, ‘‘May I get down, please? 
I am really so tired of standing, or may 
I be accommodated with a chair like 
people in police court trials?” 

Tom Beamish who sat very cloes to 
the presiding magistrate, said suddenly 
in a concentrated voice, under his breath, 
‘*Damer, if she faints there’ll bearow.”’ 

He clenched his big fists, and his bald 
head shone with wrath. He was a big 
powerful man, in spite of being too heav- 
ily built. 

“T will not be intimidated,” said 
Colonel Damer, ‘‘but as no actual harm 
was done to the premises in question, 
and I am inclined to regard it as a girlish 
escapade, I shall dismiss the prisoner; 
but,” he said, shaking his finger at 
Clemmie, ‘‘I warn you that if you per- 
sist in these unwomanly tactics, and 
anarchical ways of behavior, you will 
suffer the utmost penalty of the law.” 

“The governor wouldn’t dare,” said 
Bobby below his breath. He had kept 
his eyes on his father from the first. 

“Well, we’ve had a delightful chat, 
haven’t we,’’ said Clemmie, smiling, 
‘‘and you have been a perfect angel to 
let me off so easily.” 

‘‘Had the wood-shed actually caught 
fire,”’ said Colonel Damer, ‘‘the conse- 
quences would have been much more 
serious.” 

‘“‘They would indeed,” said the young 
lady. 

‘For you,” he said pointedly. 

‘“‘And for the poor grocer,’ Miss 
“Still, I am rather 
glad about the wistaria, you know.’ 

S. Macnaughtan. 
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AN AMERICAN AMBULANCE IN THE VERDUN ATTACK. 


By Franx Hoyt Gaior. 


‘Our artillery and automobiles have 
saved Verdun,” French officers and sol- 
diers were continually telling me. And 
as I look back on two months of ambu- 
lance-driving in the attack, it seems to 
me that automobiles played a larger 
part than even the famous ‘“‘seventy- 
fives,’’ for without motor transport there 
would have been no ammunition and no 
food. One shell, accurately placed, will 
put a railway communication out of the 
running, but automobiles must be picked 
off one by one as they come within range. 

The picture of the attack that will stay 
with me always is that of the Grande 
Route north from Bar-le-Duc, covered 
with the snow and ice of the last days 
of February. The road was always filled 
with two columns of trucks, one going 
north and the other coming south. The 
trucks, loaded with troops, shells, and 
bread, rolled and bobbed back and forth 
with the graceless, uncertain strength of 
baby elephants. It was almost impossi- 
ble to steer them on theicy roads. Many 
of them fell by the wayside, overturned, 
burned up, or were left apparently un- 
noticed in the ceaseless tide of traffic that 
never seemed to hurry or to stop. 

All night and all day it continued. 
Soon the roads began to wear out. 
Trucks brought stones from the ruins of 
the Battle of the Marne and sprinkled 
them in the ruts and holes; soldiers, 
dodging in and out of the moving cars, 
broke and packed the stones or sprinkled 
sand on the ice-covered hillsides. But 
the traffic was never stopped for any of 
these things. The continuous supply 
had its effect on the demand. There 
were more troops than were needed for 
the trenches, so they camped along the 
road or in the fields. Lines of camions 
ran off the road and unloaded the re- 
serve of bread; the same thing was done 
with the meat, which kept well enough 
in the snow; and the shells, which a sim- 


ple camouflage of white tarpaulins effec- 
tually hid from the enemy airmen. 

At night, on the main road, I have 
watched for hours the dimmed lights of 
the camions, winding away north and 
south like the coils of some giant and 
luminous snake which never stopped and 
never ended. It was impressive evi- 
dence of a great organization that de- 
pended and was founded on the initia- 
tive of its members. Behind each light 
was a unit, the driver, whose momen- 
tary negligence might throw the whole 
line into confusion. Yet there were no 
fixed rules to save him from using his 
brain quickly and surely as each crisis 
presented itself. He must be continu- 
ally awake to avoid any one of a thou- 
sand mischances. The holes and ice on 
the road, his skidding car, the cars pass- 
ing in the same and opposite directions, 
the cars in front and behind, the cars 
broken down on the sides of the road— 
all these-and many other things he had 
to consider before using brake or throt- 
tlein making his way along. Often snow 
and sleet storms were added to make 
driving more difficult. Objects six feet 
away were completely invisible, and it 
was only by watching the trees along the 
side of the road that one could attempt 
to steer. 

I was connected with the Service des 
Autos as a driver in Section No. 2 of the 
Field Service of the American Ambu- 
lance of Neuilly. We had the usual 
French section of twenty ambulances 
and one staff car, but, unlike the other 
sections, we had only one man to a car. 
There were two officers, one the Chief of 
Section, Walter Lovell, a graduate of 
Harvard University and formerly a 
member of the Boston Stock Exchange; 
and George Roder, Mechanical Officer, 
én charge of the supply of parts and the 
repair of cars. Before the war, he was a 
promising bacteriologist in the Rocke- 
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feller Institute. Our section was one of 
five which compose the field service of 
the American Ambulance, and are lo- 
cated at various points along the front 
from Dunkirk to the Vosges. The gen- 
eral direction of the Field Service is in 
the hands of A. Piatt Andrew, formerly 
professor at Harvard and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the United States Treasury. 
He has organized the system by which 
volunteers and funds are obtained in 
America, and is the responsible link be- 
tween the work of the service and the 
will of the French authorities. 

In each of the five sections there are 
twenty drivers, all Americans and vol- 
unteers. Most of them are college men 
who had come over from the United 
States to ‘“‘do their bit’’ for France and 
see the war at the same time. Certainly 
our section was gathered from the four 
corners of the “States.” One, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
had worked for two years on the Panama 
Canal as an engineer; another, an Alas- 
kan, had brought 200 dogs over for the 
French Government, to be used for 
transportation in the Vosges; a third 
was a well-known American novelist who 
had left his home at Florence to be a 
chauffeur for France. There were also 
two architects, a New York undertaker, 
several soi-disant students, and a man 
who owned a Mexican ranch that was 
not sufficiently flourishing to keep him 
at home. 

The term of service required by the 
French authorities is now six months, 
though, of course, some of the men have 
been in the section since the Battle of 
the Marne. We all got five sous a day 
and rations as privates in the French 
army, which was represented in our 
midst by a lieutenant, a maréchal de 
logis, a mechanic, and a cook. 

On February 22 our French lieutenant 
gave us our “‘order to move,”’ but all he 
could tell us about our destination was’ 
that we were going north. We started 
from Bar-le-Duc about noon, and it took 
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us six hours to make forty miles through 
roads covered with snow, swarming with 
troops, and all but blocked by convoys 
of food carts and sections of trucks. Of 
course, we knew that there was an at- 
tack in the neighborhood of Verdun, but 
we did not know who was making it or 
how it was going. Then about four 
o’clock in the short winter twilight we 
passed two or three regiments of French 
colonial troops on the march with all 
their field equipment. I knew who and 
what they were by the curious Eastern 
smell that I had always before associated 
with camels and circuses. They were 
lined up on each side of the road around 
their soup kitchens, which were smoking 
busily, and I had a good look at them 
as we drove along. 

It was the first time I had seen an 
African army in the field, and though 


they had had a long march they were 


cheerful and in high spirits at the pros- 
pect of battle. They were all young, 
active men, and of all colors and com- 
plexions, from blue-eyed blonds to 
shiny blacks. They all wore khaki and 


.brown shrapnel casques bearing the 


trumpet insignia of the French sharp- 
shooter. We were greeted with laughter 
and chaff, for the most part, in an un- 
known chatter, but now and again some 
one would say, ‘‘Hee, hee, Ambulance 
Americaine,” or ‘‘ Yes, Ingliish, Good- 
bye.” 

I was fortunate enough to pick up 
one of their non-commissioned officers 
with a bad foot who was going our way. 
He was born in Africa, which accounted 
for his serving in the colonials, though 
his mother was American and his 
father French. From him I learned 
that the Germans were attacking at 
Verdun, and that, to everyone’s sur- 
prise, they were trying to drive the 
point of the salient south instead of 
cutting it off from east to west. As we 
were passing along, one of his men 
shouted something to him about riding 
in an ambulance, and I remarked 
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that they all seemed in a very good 
humor. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he answered; 
‘“‘we’re glad to be on the move, as 
we’ve been en repos since autumn in a 
small quiet place south of Paris.” 
“‘But it means trouble,” he added 
proudly, ‘‘their sending us up, for we 
are never used except in attacks, and 
were being saved for the summer. 
Six hundred have been killed in my com- 
pany since the beginning, so I have 
seen something of this war. Now my 
regiment is mixed up with two others, 
and altogether we make about 4000 
men 
As we talked, I realized that his was 
a different philosophy from that of the 
ordinary potlu that I had been carrying. 
Certainly he loved France and was at 
war for her; but soldiering was his 
business and fighting was his life. 
Nothing else counted. He had long 
since given up any thought of coming 
out alive, so the ordinary limitations of 
life and death did not affect him. He 
wanted to fight and last as long as pos- 
sible to leave a famous name in his 
regiment, and to add as many citations 
as possible to the three medals he had 
already gained. He was the only man 
I ever met who was really eager to get 
back to the trenches, and he said to me 
with a smile when I stopped to let him 
off, ‘‘Thanks for the lift, my old, but 
I hope you don’t have to carry me 
back.” 

After that we rode north along the 
Meuse, through a beautiful country 
where the snow-covered hills, with 
their sky-lines of carefully pruned 
French trees, made me think of master- 
pieces of Japanese art. In the many 
little villages there was much excite- 
ment and activity with troops, artillery, 
and munitions being rushed through to 
the front, and the consequent wild 
rumors of great attacks and victories. 
Curiously enough, there were few who 
thought of defeat. They were all sure, 
even when a retreat was reported, that 
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the French were winning, and that 
spirit of confidence had much to do with 
stopping the Germans. 

At about six in the evening we 
reached our destination some forty 
miles northeast of Bar-le-Duc. The 
little village where we stopped had 
been a railroad center until the day 
before, when the Germans started bom- 
barding it. Now the town was evacu- 
ated, and the smoking station deserted. 
The place had ceased to exist, except 
for a hospital which was established on 
the southern edge of the town in a 
lovely old chateau, overlooking the 
Meuse. We were called up to the 
hospital as soon as we arrived to take 
such wounded as could be moved to the 
nearest available railhead, which was 
ten miles away, on the main road, and 
four miles south of Verdun. We 
started out in convoy, but with the then 
conditions of traffic, it was impossible 
to stick together, and it took some of us 
till five o’clock the next morning to 
make the trip. That was the beginning 
of the attack for us, and the work of 
“evacuating’’ the wounded to the rail- 
way stations went steadily on until 
March 15. It was left to the driver to 
decide how many trips it was physically 
possible for him to make in each twenty- 
four hours. There were more wounded 
than could be carried, and no one could 
be certain of keeping any kind of 
schedule with the roads as they then 
were. 

Sometimes we spent five or six hours 
waiting at a cross-road, while columns 
of troops and their equipment filed 
steadily by. Sometimes at night we 
could make a trip in two hours that had 
taken us ten in daylight. Sometimes, 
too, we crawled slowly to a station only 
to find it deserted, shells falling, and 
the hospital moved to some still more 
distant point of the line. Situations 
and conditions changed from day to 
day—almost from hour to hour. One 
day it was sunshine and spring, with 
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roads six inches deep in mud, no traffic, 
and nothing to remind one of war, 
except the wounded in the car and the 
distant roar of the guns, which sounded 
like a giant beating a carpet. The 
next day it was winter again, with mud 
turned to ice, the roads blocked with 
troops, and the Germans turning hell 
loose with their heavy guns. 

In such a crisis as those first days 
around Verdun ammunition and fresh 
men are the all-essential things. The 
wounded are the déchets, the ‘‘has- 
beens,’”’ and so must take second place. 
But the French are too gallant and 
tender-hearted not to make sacrifices. 
I remember one morning I was slapped 
off the road into a ditch with a 
broken axle, while passing a solitary 
camion. The driver got down, came 
over, and apologized for the accident, 
which was easily half my fault. Then 
we unloaded four cases of ‘‘seventy- 
five’ shells that he was carrying, and 
put my three wounded in on the floor of 
his car. He set out slowly and care- 
fully up the ice-covered road, saying to 
me with a smile as he left, ‘‘ Don’t let 
the Boches get my marmites while I’m 
gone.” For some time I sat there 
alone on the road, watching the shells 
break on a hill some miles away to the 
north, and wondering when I could get 
word back to the ‘‘base’”’ of my mis- 
hap. Then a staff car appeared down 
the road making its way along slowly 
and with difficulty, because being with- 
out chains, it skidded ‘humorously 
with engine racing and the chauffeur 
trying vainly to steer. There was a 
captain of the Service des Autos sitting 
on the front seat, and he was so im- 
maculately clean and well groomed 
that he seemed far away from work of 
any kind. But when the car stopped 
completely about half-way up the little 
hill on which I was broken down, he 
jumped out, took off his fur coat, and 
using it to give the rear wheels a grip 
on the ice, he swung it under the car. 
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As the wheels passed over it, he picked 
it up and swung it under again. So the 
ear climbed the hill and slid down the 
other slope round the curve and out of 
sight. It was just another incident 
that made me realize the spirit and 
energy of the French Automobile 
Service. But the captain had not 
solved any of my difficulties. He had 
been too busy to notice me or wonder 
why an American ambulance was 
sprawled in a ditch with four cases of 
shells alongside. 

I had been waiting there in the road 
about two hours when another American 
came by and took back word of my 
accident and of the parts necessary to 
set it right. Then about noon my 
friend came back in his camion to take 
up his cases of shells and report my 
wounded safe at the railway station. 
We lunched together on the front seat 
of the camion on bread, tinned “monkey 
mekt,” ‘and red wine, while he told me 
stories about his life as a driver. He 
had been on his car then for more than 
twenty days without leaving it for 
food or sleep. That morning his 
‘‘partner’”’? had been wounded by a 
shell, so he had to drive all that day 
alone. Usually the two men drive 
two hours, turn and turn about; while 
one is driving, the other can eat, sleep, 
or read the day before yesterday’s 
newspaper. The French camions are 
organized in sections of twenty. Usually 
each section works in convoy, and has 
its name and mark painted on its 
cars. I saw some with elephants or 
ships, some with hearts or diamonds, 
clubs or spades, some with dice—in 
fact every imaginable symbol has been 
used to distinguish the thousands of 
sections in the service. The driver 
told me there were more than ten 
thousand trucks working between Ver- 
dun and Bar-le-Duc. There is great 
rivalry between the men of the several 
sections in matters of speed and load— 
especially between the sections of 
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French and those of American or 
Italian cars. The American product 
has the record for speed, which is, how- 
ever, offset by its frequent need of 
repair. 

My friend told me about trips he 
had made up as far as the third line 
trenches, and how they were using 
‘“‘seventy-fives” like machine-guns in 
dug-outs, where the shells were fired at 
‘“‘zero”’ so that they exploded im- 
mediately after leaving the mouth of 
the gun. The French, he said, would 
rather lose guns than men, and accord- 
ing to him, there were so many guns 
placed in the ‘‘live’”’ parts of the sector 
that the wheels touched, and so formed 
a continuous line. 

As soon as we had finished lunch he 
left me, and I waited for another two 
hours until the American staff car (in 
other surroundings I should call it an 
ordinary Ford touring car with a red 
cross or so added), came along loaded 
with an extra, “rear construction,” 
and driven by the chief himself. It 
took us another four hours to remove 
my battered rear axle and put in the 
new parts, but my car was back in 
service by midnight. 

That was a typical instance of the 
kind of accident that was happening, 
and there were about three ‘Ford 
casualties” every day. Thanks to the 
simplicity of the mechanism of the Ford, 
and to the fact that, with the necessary 
spare parts, the most serious indisposi- 
tion can be remedied in a few hours, our 
section has been at the front for a year— 
ten months in the Bois-le-Prétre, and 
two months at Verdun—without being 
sent back out of service for general 
repairs. In the Bois-le-Prétre we had 
carried the wounded from the dressing 
stations to the first hospital, while at 
Verdun we were on service from the 
hospital to the railheads. In this Jat- 
ter work of évacuation the trips were 
much longer, thirty to ninety miles, so 
the strain on the cars was correspond- 
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ingly greater. As our cars, being small 
and fast, carried only three wounded on 
stretchers or five seated, our relative 
efficiency was low in comparison with 
the wear and tear of the ‘‘running gear’”’ 
and the amount of oil and petrol used. 
But in the period from February 22 to 
March 13, twenty days, with an aver- 
age of eighteen cars working, we car- 
ried 2046 wounded 18,915 miles. This 
would be no record on good open roads, 
but with the conditions I have already 
described I think it justified the exis- 
tence of our volunteer organization— 
if it needed justification. Certainly 
the French thought so, but they are too 
generous to be good judges. 

Except for our experiences on the 
road, there was little romance in the 
daily routine. True, we were under 
shell fire, and had to sleep in our cars 
or in a much-inhabited hayloft, and eat 
in a little inn, half farmhouse and half 
stable, where the food was none too 
good and the cooking none too clean; 
but we all realized that the men in the 
trenches would have made of such 
conditions a luxurious paradise, so that 
kept us from thinking of it as anything 
more than a rather strenuous ‘‘camping 
out.” 

During the first days of the attack, 
the roads were filled with refugees 
from the town of Verdun and the coun- 
try north of it. As soon as the bom- 
bardment started, civilians were given 
five hours to leave, and we saw them— 
old men, women, and children—strug- 
gling along through the snow on their 
way south. It was but another of 
those sad migrations that occur so 
often in the ‘“‘Zone des Armées.”” The 
journey was made difficult and often 
dangerous for them by the columns of 
skidding trucks, so the more timid 
took to the fields or the ditches at the 
roadside. They were for the most 
part the petits bourgeois who had kept 
their shops open until the last minute, 
to make the town gay for the troops, 
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who filed through the Promenade de la 
Digue in an endless queue on their way 
to and from the trenches. Most of 
them had saved nothing but the clothes 
on their backs, though I saw one old 
woman courageously trundling a bar- 
row overflowing with laces, post cards, 
bonbons (doubtless the famous Dragées 
Verdunoises), and other similar things 
which had been part of her stock-in- 
trade, and with which she would estab- 
lish a Verdun souvenir shop when she 
found her new home. There were 
many peasant carts loaded with every 
imaginable article of household goods 
from stoves to bird cages, but no matter 
what else a cart might contain, there 
was always a mattress with the mem- 
bers of the family, old and young, 
bouncing along on top. So ubiquitous 
was this mattress that I asked about it, 
and was told that the French peasant 
considers it the most important of his 
Lares, for it is there his babies are born, 
and his old people die—there, too, is the 
family bank, the hiding-place for the 
bas de laine. 

All the people, no matter what their 
class or station; were excited. Some 
were resigned, some weeping, some 
quarreling, but every face reflected 
terror and suffering, for these derelicts 
had been suddenly torn from the ruins 
of their old homes and their old lives 
after passing through two days of the 
heaviest bombardment the world has 
ever seen. 

I did not wonder at their grief or 
terror when I had seen the town from 
which they fled. Sometimes it is quiet, 
with no shells and no excitement; at 
others it is a raging hell, a modern 
Pompeii in the running. Often I 
passed through the town, hearing and 
seeing nothing to suggest that any 
enemy artillery was within range. But 
one morning I went up to take a doctor 
to a near-by hospital, and had just 
passed under one of the lovely old 
twelfth-century gates, with its moat 
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and towers, when the Germans com- 
menced their morning hate. I counted 
150 shells, ‘‘arrivés,’’ in the first quar- 
ter of an hour. 

After making my way up on the old 
fortifications in the northeastern quar- 
ter, I had an excellent view of the 
whole city—a typical garrison town of 
Northern France spreading over its 
canals and river up to the Citadel and 
Cathedral on the heights. Five and 
six shells were shrieking’ overhead at 
the same time, and a corresponding 
number of houses in the center of the 
town going up in dust and débris, one 
after another, almost as fast as I could 
count. ‘ 

During this bedlam a military gen- 
darme strolled up as unconcerned as if 
he had been looking out for a stranger 
in the Champs Elysées. He told me 
about a dug-out that was somewhere 
‘around the corner.”’ But we both got 
so interested watching the shells and 
their effect that we stayed where we 
were. The gendarme had been in the 
town long enough to become an author- 
ity on bombardments, and he could 
tell me the different shells and what 
they were hitting, from the colored 
smoke which rose after each explosion 
and hung like a pall over the town in 
the windless spring air. When the 
shells fell on the Cathedral—often 
there were three breaking on and 
around it at the same time—there 
sprang up a white cloud, while on the 
red tiles and zine roofs they exploded 
in brilliant pink and yellow puffs. 
The air was filled with the smell of the 
burning celluloid and coal-tar products 
used in the manufacture of the high 
explosive and incendiary shells. It 
‘was very impressive, and even my 
friend the gendarme said, ‘‘C’est chic, 
nest-ce pas? It’s the heaviest rain we 
have had for several days.’’ Then he 
pointed to the left where a column of 
flame and smoke, heavier than that 
from the shells, was rising, and said, 
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‘“‘Watch them now, and you’ll under- 
stand their system, the cochons. That’s 
a house set afire with their incendiary 
shells, and now they will throw shrapnel 
around it to keep our firemen from 
putting it out.’’ And so they did, for 
I could see the white puffs of the six- 
inch shrapnel shells breaking in and 
around the column of black smoke, 
which grew denser all the time. Then 
two German Taubes, taking advantage 
of the smoke, came over and dropped 
bombs, for no other reason than to add 
terror to the confusion. But the eighty 
firemen, a brave little band brought up 
from Paris with their hosecarts and 
engine, refused to be confused or ter- 
rified. Under the shells and smoke we 
could see the streams of water playing 
on the burning house. ‘‘They are 
working from the cellars,’’ said the 
gendarme. It was fortunate there was 
no wind, for that house was doomed, 
and but for the fact that all the build- 
ings were stone, the fire would have 


spread over all that quarter of the town . 


despite the gallantry of the firemen. 

The bombardment continued steadily 
for about two hours and a half, until 
several houses. were weil alight and 
many others completely destroyed. 
Then about noon it stopped as sud- 
denly as it had started. I wanted to 
go down and watch the firemen work, 
but the gendarme, who had produced 
an excellent bottle of no ordinary 
‘‘pinard,” said, ‘‘Wait awhile, my old, 
that is part of the system. They have 
only stopped to let the people come 
out. In a few minutes it will start 
again, when they will have more chance 
of killing somebody.”’ 

But for once he was wrong, and after 
waiting with him for half an hour, I 
went down to the first house I had seen 
catch fire. The firemen were still there, 
working with hose and axe to prevent 
the fire from spreading. The four 
walls of the house were still standing, 
but inside there was nothing but a 
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furnace which glowed and leapt into 
flame with every draught of air, so that 
the sparks flew over the neighboring 
houses, and started other fires which 
the firemen were busy controlling. 
These pompiers are no longer civilians. 
The black uniform and gay brass and 
leather helmet of Paris fashion have 
been replaced with the blue-gray of 
the poilu, with the regulation steel 
shrapnel casque or bourguignotte. The 
French press has had many accounts of 
their heroism since the beginning of the 
attack. Certainly if any of the town is 
left, it will be due to their efforts among 
the ruins. There are only eighty of 
them in the town. Half of them are 
men too old for “‘ active service,’’ yet they 
have stayed there for two months work- 
ing night and day under the shells, with 
the strain of the bombardment added 
to the usual dangers from falling walls 
and fire. They are stillas gay and eager 
as ever. Their spirit and motto is the 
same as that of every soldier and civilian 
who is doing hard work in these hard 
times. They all say, ‘‘It is war,” or 
more often, ‘‘It is for France.” 

I left them saving what they could of 
the house, and walked on over the 
river through the town. It is truly 
the Abomination of Desolation. The 
air was heavy and hot with the smell 
of explosives and the smoke from the 
smouldering ruins. Not a sound broke 
the absolute quiet and not a soul was in 
sight. I saw two dogs and a cat all 
slinking about on the search for food, 
and evidently so crazed with terror 
that they could not leave their old 
homes. Finally, crossing over the canal 
where the theatre, now a heap of 
broken beams and stones, used to 
stand, I met an old bearded Territorial 
leaning over the bridge with a net in 
his hand to dip out fish killed by the 
explosion of the shells in the water. He 
did not worry about the danger of his 
position on the bridge, and, like all true 
fishermen, when they have had good 
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luck, he was happy and philosophical. 
“‘One must live,” he said, ‘‘and it’s 
very amiable of the Boches to keep us in 
fish with their marmites, n’est-ce pas, 
mon vieux.”” We chatted for a while 
of bombardments, falling walls, and 
whether the Germans would reach 
Verdun. He, of course, like every 
soldier in that region, was volubly sure 
they would not. Then I went on up 
the hill towards the Cathedral, by the 
old library, which was standing ‘with 
doors and windows wide open, and with 
the well-ordered books still on the 
tables and in the shelves. As yet it is 
untouched by fire or shell, but too near 
the bridge to escape for long. 

I continued my way through streets 
filled with fallen wires, broken glass, and 
bits of shell. Here and there were 
dead horses and broken wagons caught 
in passing to or from the lines. There 
is nothing but ruins left of the lovely 
residential quarter below the Cathedral. 
The remaining walls of the houses, 
gutted by flame and shell, stand in a 
wavering line along a street, blocked 
with débris and with furniture and 
household articles that the firemen 
have saved. The furniture is as safe 
in the middle of the street as anywhere 
else in the town. As I passed along I 
I could hear from time to time the 
erash and roar of falling walls, and see 
the rising clouds of white stone dust 
that has settled thickly everywhere. 

The Cathedral, with its Bishop’s 
Palace and cloisters—all fine old struc- 
tures of which the foundations were 
laid in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies—must from its commanding 
position overlooking the town, be 
signaled out for destruction. I watched 
ten shells strike the Cathedral that one 
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morning, and some of them were the 
terrible ‘‘380’s,’’ the shells of the 16- 
inch mortars, which make no noise as 
they approach and tear through to the 
ground before their explosion. 

The interior of the Cathedral, blurred 
with a half-inch layer of stone dust, isin 
most ‘‘unchurehly”’ disorder. Four or 
five shells have torn large holes through 
the roof of the nave, and twice as many 
more have played havoc with the 
chapels and aisles at the side. One 
has fallen through the gilded canopy 
over the high altar and broken one of the 
four supporting columns, which before 
were monoliths like those of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Of course, most of the 
stained glass windows are scattered in 
fragments over the floor, and through 
the openings on the southern side I 
could see the ruins of the cloisters, with 


‘some chairs and a bed literally falling 


into them from a room of the Bishop’s 
Palace above. 

This destruction of the Cathedral is 
typical of the purposeless barbarity of 
the whole proceeding. The wiping out 
of the town can serve no military pur- 
pose. There are no stores of muni- 
tions or railway communications to be 
demolished. Naturally there are no 
troops quartered in the town, and now 
all extensive movements of convoys 
are Conducted by other roads than those 
leading through the town. Yet the 
bombardment continues day after day, 
and week after week. The Germans — 
are sending in about £5,000,000 worth 
of shells a month. ‘It’s spite,” a 
poilu said to me; ‘‘they have made up 
their minds to destroy the town since 
they can’t capture it; but it will be very 
valuable as an iron mine after the 
war.” 
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My friend took me, soon after my 
arrival in London in December of 1914, 


to see John Masefield at Keats’ Hamp- 
stead, Masefield’s residence., There I 
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was pleased to take as a proof of his 
being an idealist but with this dif- 
ference, if his idealism differs at all 
from the idealism of Keats’ day, that 
he has more of the consciousness of life 
brutal, often mystical, of modern 
literature, therefore an _ idealist of 
little confidence, even longing for escape 
but resisting the temptation. None the 
less is he, I daresay, an idealist as much 
as Keats was. (By the way, I am told 
by one of my friends that Masefield 
regards the ‘“‘Eve of St. Agnes’’ as the 
finest of English poems.) Masefield, 
looking younger than I expected, with 
a beautiful clear glow in face denoting 
great sensitiveness or morbid refine- 
ment, came out to receive me in the 
entrance hall; his soft voice, with the 
manner matching to it, gave me an 
impression that he was a dreamer of 
beauty and that when he sang the ugli- 
ness of street gutters he wrote as an 
outsider, a prince incognito stretching 
out his nose, from his whim perhaps, 
into the brutal smell. I agree with 
someone who said that Masefield ex- 
pressed in the ‘Everlasting Mercy” 
his art of being brutal; he could never 
deny his artistic sincerity born out of 
the moral quality of puritanism. His 
personality, judging from my first im- 
pression, was extremely delicate and 
even tender; when he is brutal in his 
writing, it is as when a weak woman 
sometimes awakens into a sudden 
action which strangely confuses strength 
and brutality. And if he takes life too 
seriously, it is, I think, from his con- 
ception more than from his own nature. 
I think that I have rarely seen such a 
personality as Masefield, at least on 
first impression, so pleasing, so gentle, 
with his small head sometimes wist- 
fully inclining a little as if a nightingale 
at a moment ready to burst into song; 
when I recall ‘‘John Masefield” in 
Max Beerbohm’s ‘‘Fifty Caricatures,” 
lengthening his slender body, tall like a 
dream, over the roof to peep down to the 


fighting gutter-bloods below, I cannot 
help exclaiming again at Max’s genius. 
And Max hit the mark in a few lines 
attached to the picture: 

A swear word in a rustic slum - 

A simple swear-word is to some, 

To Masefield something more. 

Thus my mind was delightfully con- 
fused with the interesting subject of 
Masefield: I was sorry I could not 
respond enthusiastically to Mrs. Mase- 
field when she talked about Bridges’ 
Christmas Song in the page of the 
Times. It was the literary talk then. 
Even when she complimented me on 
something of mine that appeared in the 
Nation, I could not thank her properly, 
because I was perfectly lost in sweet 
bewilderment of Masefield. I came 
gradually to ask Masefield how far he 
was advanced on the Japanese Forty- 
seven Ronin story about which I had 
been told by Barker; as I remember he 
said that he was using T. V. Dickens’ 
translation of the story as a text or sug- 
gestion. In fact, I was wondering 
what Masefield, though his masterly 
art is unquestioned, could make out of 
this melodramatic story of revenge and 
suicide; although the forty-seven samu- 
rais are connected with the play, he 
was going to bring out only a few people 
on the stage, because he was going to 
make his Japanese play mainly develop 
around the great struggle in the heart of 
Oboshi, the hero of the story. I 
thought it would be most interesting to 
watch as a Japanese how this Ronin 
story will gain a spiritual exaltation 
through a western baptism. (But now 
reading ‘‘The Faithful,”’ his free adapta- 
tion of our Ronin story, I am wondering 
if he does not take too much liberty in 
Westernizing Kurano (Oboshi) when he 
makes him sing finally: 

That long dead heroes 

Manning the ramparts of God 
May hear us coming, 

Baring our hearts to the sword 


Of him we loved so. 
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One evening I dined with Yeats, and 
spent many pleasing hours at his dimly 
lighted studio of Upper Woburn Place; 
the talk of that evening was beautifully 
animated, since the other guesis who 
joined us later were Ezra Pound and 
Gaudier Brzoska the young sculptor. 
(This interesting Frenchman was killed, 
alas, at the trench of Neuville-st- 
Vaast.) Yeats, who looked, as his 
Maire Bruin declared, weary of four 
tongues, a tongue that was too crafty 
and too wise, a tongue that was too 
godly and grave, a tongue that was more 
bitter than the tide, and a kind tongue 
too full of drowsy love, sat on the 
host’s chair in an attitude fitting for 
him to murmur, rather than sing, 
‘*And love is less kind than the gray 
twilight.’”’ His personal appearance 
was all that I expected, with long hair 
covering a part of his brow, and with 
his nobly quiet face as if looking into a 
green shadowy passway or into a great 
dream in a twilight wood; I left his 
studio with a delicious sense of sorrow 
for leaving, when the night was quite 
advanced. 

My responsiveness to the modern 
Irish Literature, chiefly through Yeats 
and two or three others, the singers of the 
Unseen and Passionate Dreams, is from 
the sudden awakening of Celtic tem- 
perament in my Japanese mind. The 
comparative study of the Japanese 
poetical characteristics with those of 
the Irish people would be interesting, 
because it will make clear how the 
spontaneity of the real Japanese hearts 
and imaginations—indeed quite Celtic— 
has been crooked and even ruined by the 
Chinese literature of the Toang and 
Sung Dynasties sadly hardened by the 
moral finiteness, and also by Buddhism 
whose despotic counsel often discour- 
aged imagination, till we see today 
only the fragmentary remains, for in- 
stance, in the folk-songs which flow 
like a streaming flame upon the air. I 
know that all the Japanese poets, 
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ancient and modern, went to a Celtic 
invocation when they were alone with 
the sad melody of Nature and felt the 
intimacy of human destiny. It was 
the Chinese classic and Buddhist that 
weakened our Japanese poetry in most 
eases; it is not difficult to see what we 
shall lose fundamentally from coming, 
as we have come today, face to face 
with the Western literature. When 
I admire the Irish literature as I do, it 
is in its independent aloofness from the 
others, sad but pleasing, ever pointing 
to life that glistens with the pain of 
destiny; in its telling of visions and 
numberless dreams I see the passionate 
flame burning to eternity and death- 
lessness; its wit and humor (ah! that 
famous Irish characteristic!) make me 
think that laughter or smile is certainly 
older—at least wiser—than tears. How 


often I wonder at its insular energy 


tacitly objecting to the literary en- 
croachment of a different element. Oh! 
what a pure, proud, lonely, defiant 
spirit. 

The thought of Yeats brings to me the 
thought of Arthur Symons who de- 
clared once to me that Yeats was the 
only one poet now living in England. 
Symons looked poetical with his ex- 
citable flexibility of manner, and gave 
an impression that he was more French 
than English; the question of his mad- 
ness might be the same old question 
which people were glad to connect with 
Blake. The place where I met and 
talked with him was a nursery home in 
Park Lane where lived Sarojini Naidu, 
the poetess of Hyderabad, whose poems, 
to use Symons’ phrase, ‘‘sway like a 
flower in the wind of song, skim like a 
bird on the foam of a steam, and float 
like a Jaugh from the lips of a dream.”’ 
As she was still ill she was lying in a 
bed but: delightfully talked with us, 
whenever we met together there in her 
little room where were many vases filled 
with luxurious flowers to make her 
perhaps think ofan Oriental voluptuous- 
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ness of Nature; her small body dressed 
in clinging clothes of Indian silk, her 
long black hair hanging straight down 
her back, made me think how young 
she was, and again how old. How 
brilliantly large her eyes grow when she 
is enthusiastic and even excited with the 
subject of poetry. What a delicacy in 
her personality. Symons was right 
when he remarked: ‘‘It was the desire 
of beauty that made her a poet, her 
nerves of delight were always quivering 
at the contact with beauty.” 

What I and Symons talked of to- 
gether was mainly books and their 
writers; one thing that is strongly 
imprinted on my mind was his en- 
thusiasm on Joseph Conrad who, Sy- 
mons declared, was the greatest writer 
of the English language of the present 
day. Symons said: ‘‘Conrad is a 
realist, but at the same time he is a 
great visionary. He invents, but never 
creates. It is he who has brought into 
the English language a mighty song of 
soliloquy.” 

He inscribed on the fly-leaf of the 
‘‘Knave of Hearts,’’ a book of his poems, 
the following lines from Catullus: 


I hate and I love; if you ask me how 
one can do it? 

I know not; I know that it hurts: I 
am going through it. 


Gordon Bottomley, the poet, who 
was my friend of many years through 
correspondence, sometimes sent, from 
his love of my ‘‘murmurs of hushed 
poetry that wait on stillness to express 
what sound must lose,” a beautiful 
poetical message; once he said, after 
writing on the Japanese ladies in a mist 
and a clear pure mountain or a firm in- 
verted lily in Fujiyama: 

This poem of earth and change I send 
to you 

In your far land dear and desirable 

(Land .of such haunting hands and 
eyes and hair, 

Blossoms and pines and foam of in- 
visible sea), 


Where now perchance you are with- 
drawn to meet 

A night song half a gleam and half a 
sigh. 

How glad I was to know that Bot- 
tomley was only an hour and a quarter 
distant from London, at Robert Cal- 
verley Trevelyan’s place near Dorking; 
and I was pleased to receive an invita- 
tion from this quiet retired poet (al- 
most as retired as Gray or Omar’s 
Fitzgerald) of North England, supported 
by Trevelyan and his wife, to spend 
over a night with talk of poetry and 
art. As he said he had soon to begin 
thinking of returning to Wordsworth’s 
Lake District, I sent him one Monday 
as my choice of the day to accept Trevel- 
yan’s hospitality. Duly I left Victoria 
Station: when the train reached Box 
Hill, I was again struck by a renewed 
sense of regret in failing to see Mere- 
dith, that sternest soul of poetry for 
Life’s tragic cireumstances and travail, 
ten years ago; how encouraged I was, 
as encouragement I most needed then, 
by his short-letter speaking of the 
“energy, mysteriousness, and poetical 
feeling” of my poems. Alas, that let- 
ter of Meredith’s is now lost, as I lent 
it to an American friend some years 
ago. Through the window, while the 
train was gliding on, I saw here and 
there to my greatest delight many 
young English ladies under the dark- 
gray fogs briskly playing hockey doubt- 
less braced up by a bitter but hopeful 
touch of January wherein, as Bridges 
sang, 

The trees their mournful branches lift 
aloft: 

The oak with knotty twigs is full of 
trust, 

With bud-thronged bough the cherry 
in the croft; 

The chestnut holds her gluey knobs 
upthrust. 


Although the clouds had _ broken 
awhile back for the beautiful sunlight, 
now when the train stopped at Oakley 
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where I had to get off, the rain (such 
silken rain Hiroshige might be glad to 
paint) was falling fast: I got in the trap 
which Mrs. Trevelyan’s kindness sent 
to meet me. Being warmly wrapped 
by a thick rug I was carried through a 
typical Surrey landscape whose beauty 
was softened, even mystified, by the 
tender soft rain; list, what voice was 
that I heard? Why, it was the silver 
song of a certain bird. Bird in the 
depth of winter? I thought that this 
was certainly England blessed by 
Nature’s luxurious love and care. I was 
quite wet through by the time I reached 
Trevelyan’s house, commanding a grand 
view through the break of a forest leaf- 
less but looking almost blossoming in 
purple in the blue of the mists, and soon 
I found myself sitting before the highly 
entertaining fire, by Bottomley and 
Trevelyan and their sympathetic wives. 
There were many things I wished to 
ask Bottomley; but still more subjects 
Bottomley had to ask me about. Since 
Trevelyan was a recent visitor in India 
and China, our talk was naturally en- 
livened on the matter of the East. 
When Bottomley grew excited, he could 
not hold his invalid body straight (he 
has been suffering quite many years now 
from a malady of the lungs) and was 
obliged to lay himself on a long couch, 
by which his patient wife silently sat; 
it was such a pathetic sight to see them. 

The house was strengthened by all 
modern ‘appointments, and better still, 
humanized by the rich Dutch comfort. 
By the way, I was told that Mrs. 
Trevelyan was of Dutch descent. The 
walls were beautified by some sort of 
pictures, two or three color prints 
once belonging to Edmond de Goncourt 
included among them; with the large 
sitting room the beautiful home feeling 
evolved in perfect order. Bottomley 
being an invalid, as I said before, will 
be seen slowly journeying between this 
sitting room and his own sleeping 
chamber upstairs where he presently 
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withdrew with Toyokuni’s color prints 
which I gave him as my gift. His 
weak voice welcomed me when I knocked 
at the door of his room after a little 
while; I saw him, as I had expected, 
lying comfortably on the bed, and 
setting his eyes on the prints with 
‘faint delicious ladies with wistaria 
drooping down their silken backs” as 
in the poem he once addressed to me. 
He was in a happy mood of dream and 
fancy as when he began his poem ‘‘To 
Yone Noguchi,” written on a fly-leaf of 
‘‘Midsummer Eve”’ as follows: 

I have seen bending ladies in a mist 
Gathering dewy butterflies with fans 
Before the dawn takes off their burden 

of moondrops 
Which makes them added petals ripe 
to fall. 


While talking with him, I thought 
and asked where was another happy 
invalid like this Bottomley. 

One more poet whom I cannot forget 
is Flecker, who died somewhere in the 
near East since I left London in the 
summer of 1914. It was by accident 
that I met him in the street near Blooms- 
bury, whither I had moved from a 
hotel in Pall Mall. About this Blooms- 
bury I had heard so much from the 
mouth of Charley Stoddard, author 
of many books admired by Stevenson; 
it was in one of the houses surrounding 
the Square where, to use my dear friend 
Joaquin Miller’s beloved phrase, he 
pitched his temporary tent, and was 
glad to moralize and sentimentalize on 
everything in his London days as he 
was then well fed, well clad, and pos- 
sibly, half in love besides. And the 
room Stoddard occupied might have 


‘been next to that of Miller—Miller 


with such a wealth of silken locks easily 
tangling in the breezes, in his Spanish 
mantle and sombrero, and his top 
boots. I can imagine Stoddard in his 
room now with Joaquin, then with 
Mark Twain, wheeling up before the 
fire of a late night with pipes or cups of 












cocktails. I was walking up and down 
one evening by this Bloomsbury Square 
wondering which house was the one 
where my friends reveled and feasted in 
their youthfulness a long time ago, when 
a man covered by a heavy overcoat 
tapped my back and exclaimed: ‘‘I 
eannot tell you where your American 
friends lived. But I will point out 
where Disraeli used to live.’”” Then we 


stole into a little restaurant near by, 
The Modern Review (Calcutta). 
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and sat before the coffee cups for a’ 
long hour; he was Flecker who made a 
rather wild queen sing in his poem: 


Thus would I slay— 

Ah, desperate device 
The vital day 

That trembles in thine eyes, 
And let the red lips close 

Which sang so well, 
And drive away the rose 

To leave a shell. 

Yone Noguchi. 





When old Maria Stickly had come 
slowly hobbling down the narrow stairs 
each morning, and had passed through 
the rickety door which admitted her 
into the kitchen, her first glance was 
directed towards the plate which oc- 
cupied a prominent and central position 
on the topmost shelf of the dresser. 

Hands which had long since mould- 
ered into dust had driven into this shelf 
the two nails, rusty with age, which 
kept it from slipping. Maria herself 
had, many, many years before, con- 
structed the little cloth pad which sup- 
ported its upper rim; and her first act 
after lighting the fire and sweeping the 
tiled floor was to possess herself of this 
treasure, and carefully and lovingly 
polish every inch of its already shining 
surface with a soft cloth kept for the 
purpose. 

This plate, the Rosy Plate, as Maria 
called it, though, in truth, the large 
crimson flower which sprawled over its 
center in the midst of foliage of a kind 
totally unknown to botanists might 
just as well have been likened to a 
peony or a hollyhock, had played a 
very important part in its owner’s 
career—in fact, it might have been called 
the arbiter of her destiny. Maria 
used to tell the story sometimes when 
her nearest neighbor, good-natured, 
- overworked Mrs. Andrews, who lived 
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‘‘Where thy treasure is, there also is thy heart.’’ 





on the top of the hill a mile away, 
dropped in to rest on her return home 
after a marketing expedition, the 
results of which took up so much room 
in the perambulator that ‘‘the twin,” a 
fine healthy pair of four-year-old boys, 
the youngest of her family, had to take 
it by turns to walk. 

Very hot and tired used poor Mrs. 
Andrews to be by the time she reached 
this halting-place, very fractious were 
the children, the pedestrian hanging on 
to his mother’s skirts and wailing inter- 
mittingly, while the proud occupant of 
the ‘“‘pram” kicked viciously at the 
parcels as they encroached on the space 
usually allotted to his own fat little 
legs, and uttered piercing shrieks when 
his exhausted mother reproved him 
with certain admonitory but wholly 
innocuous taps. No wonder that at 
such times as these Mrs. Stickly’s 
little cottage appeared a very haven of 
rest, and the sight of her kind old ruddy 
face peering out between the geraniums 
in the little window was as welcome as 
the face of an angel. 

‘“‘Walk in, Mrs. Andrews, dear, do 
’ee now, an’ sit ye down. Tommy!— 
that bain’t never Tommy a-cryin,’ 
I’m sure. And here’s little Walter 
a-sittin’ so good in his pram, bless his 
little ’eart—he wouldn’t cry. Come in, 
come in, and see what Mrs. Stickly 
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have a-got ye. A little bird did tell 
I as there was a slice o’ bread an’ 
sugar in the cupboard for two good 
boys. I wonder who they can be! 
Come in, Mrs. Andrews, an’ rest ye a 
bit; I’ve got the tea drawed all ready, 
down here in the chimbley corner— 
he’ll be nice and strong, for he’ve 
a-been made nigh half a hour.” 

“*Tis wonderful kind o’ you, Mrs. 
Stickly,’”’ Mrs. Andrews would prob- 
ably return, jamming the pram into a 
convenient angle behind the door-post, 
and heaving a weary sigh as she entered 
the cozy little kitchen. ‘‘’Tis what I 
should never ha’ thought on, I’m sure. 
I should never ha’ looked for sich a 
thing. But a cup o’ tea is a blessin’ 
when a body have been so far as I’ve 
been. Two lumps, if you please— 
thank you—that’ll do nice. Sit ye 
down, Tommy, and, Walter, stand here 
quiet aside o’ me. If you be good little 
boys, Mrs. Stickly ’ull maybe show you 
the rosy plate afore we do go home.” 

Then Tommy and Walter would 
munch their bread-and-sugar in blissful 
silence, and make themselves amazingly 
sticky, and stare with all their might 
at the crimson-bedecked trophy which 
gleamed down at them from its emi- 
nence on the dresser. And when Mrs. 
Andrews had drunk her tea, and told 
her kind hostess all her troubles—how 
her master was only working four 
days a week, or how Teddie had got 
sore eyes, or how Susanna had an im- 
pression on her chest, or, perhaps, how 
she herself had been that bad last week 
with a sore throat that if anybody had 
comed to her wi’ a cup of tea in one 
hand and a poker in the other, she 
would have been forced to choose the 
poker; and when Mrs. Stickly had duly 
groaned and shaken her head in sym- 
pathy, the desire of the ‘‘twin” was 
acceded to, and the rosy plate was care- 
fully taken down and submitted to the 
admiring inspection of the two pairs of 
round sloe-black eyes. 
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Mrs. Andrews well knew that this 
little ceremony caused quite as much 
pleasure to Mrs. Stickly as to the chil- 
dren, and it was, perhaps, on this ac- 
count chiefly that she asked for it, and 
that, moreover, busy as she was, with a 
thousand odd jobs waiting for her at 
home, she lingered a little longer in 
order to hearken to the oft-told tale 
of the rosy plate, and of all that it 
represented to its owner. Leaning 
back in Mrs. Stickly’s best chair with 
the patchwork cushion, and the knitted 
anti-macassar astride on its shiny 
‘wooden back, she would fold her arms, 
heave a sigh of sentimental reminis- 
cence, and remark tentatively: 

“Dear, yes, Mrs. Stickly, they poor 
innocents don’t have no notion of 
all as that there pretty plate have 
a-brought about. Nay, that they haven’t. 


‘ But ye could tell a tale about that plate, 


couldn’t ’ee, Mrs. Stickly?” 

“Ah, that I could,” the old woman 
would say, swallowing the bait eagerly. 
‘*My poor husband, you know—Stickly 
—he did give it I when first he was 
a-coortin’ me.” 

“So I think I’ve heard you say,” 
Mrs. Andrews would return, with 
placid interest. ‘‘Ye’d jist a-had a 
miff afore he give it ye.” 

‘‘E—es, we did have a bit of a miff 
that time; and we shouldn’t never ha’ 
made it up, I don’t think, if Stickly 
hadn’t give me the rosy plate.’ 

‘‘He did buy it for ’ee at Shroton, 
didn’t he?’ Mrs. Andrews would say, 
needing perhaps to recall her hostess 
to the present by some such reminder, 
for frequently, when talking of these 
far-away times, Mrs. Stickley’s faded 
blue eyes would assume a dreamy look, 
and it would become evident that her 
thoughts had strayed away from her 
interlocutrix to the bygone days, when 
she was a handsome young lass, and 
Stickly and his peers had come ‘“‘a- 
coortin’.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, he did buy it for I there—there 














was more nor him did want to buy it for 
I. Dear heart alive, I can mind it so 
well as if it. were yesterday. I were 
reckoned a good-lookin’ maid in those 
days—I did use to have a very good 
color, and my hair was curly and yollow 
—as yollow as the corn, Stickly did say 
sometimes—and there was a good many 
arter me one way and another. There 
was Tom Boyt—a farmer’s son he were 
—and there was ’Neas Stuckhey sd 

“Strange,’’ Mrs. Andrews occasion- 
ally murmured at this moment, for the 
coincidence never failed to strike her, 
‘“‘Stuckhey and Stickly—the two names 
do sound very much alike. ’Tis odd 
how things do come about—ye chose 
Stickly, and it mid just as well ha’ been 
Stuckhey.”’ 

To this profound remark Mrs. Stick- 
ly would probably assent, and would 
then continue:— 

‘*K—es, a lot o’ us young folks did 
set off for Shroton Fair that day. There 
was me, and Annie Boyt, Tom’s sister, 
and Rose Paddock; and there was 
Tom, and ’Neas, and my John—that’s 
Stickly, though I didn’t call him my 
John then—and a young man from 
Shillingstone, whose name I can’t 
mind at the present time, but he was 
a-coortin’ of Annie. And as we did all 
want to go together, Tom and Annie 
did persuade their father to let ’em 
take one o’ his wagons; so we did have 
two harses wi’ bells to their harness, 
and what wi’ the bells and what wi’ 
the maids singin’, and the lads shoutin’, 
and the wagon rattlin’, and the harses’ 
feet a-hammerin’ the road, I can tell 
’ee we did make some noise as we was 
a-goin’ along. The folks turned to 
look at us as we droved through the 
villages, and the childern did run after 
us, and did ery out ‘Bring us a fairin’, 
folks!’ Bring us a fairin’ from Shro- 
ton!’ And Tom did say—Tom was 
al’ays free wi’ his money—he did call 
out, ‘Well, be good childern; we’ll 
mayhap bring you backafew ginger-nuts.’ 
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‘*Well, we was the best o’ friends, an’ 
so merry as ever we could be. , I had a 
bonnet lined wi’ pink and a pink rib- 
bon to tie it wi’, and a pink sash— 
folks did wear sashes then—and a 
frock—ah, I ean call to mind that frock! 
It were the purtiest I ever did have 
in my life; there was little bunches 0’ 
roses all over it a-tied together wi’ 
knots o’ blue ribbon—not real blue 
ribbon, ye know—’twas just the pat- 
tern on the stuff, but they was wonder- 
ful purty. My mother did say to I 
when I was a-gettin’. it out, ‘Ye’ll 
scarce be warm enough in that, Maria’; 
and I did say, ‘Oh, e—es, mother, I’ll 
be warm enough—there be so many on 
us a-goin’ we'll keep each other warm.’ 
And mother didn’t say nothin’, but 
she just went to her box, and she did 
take out her best shawl as she’d been 
married in, and she did say, ‘There, 
my maid, ’ee can take that too; for 
thou art a careful maid and won’t let 
it come to harm.’ 

“Well, as I say, we was a merry 
crew! Dear heart alive, that was we! 
There be times, Mrs. Andrews, when I 
be sittin’ here so lonesome by the fire, 
an’ I do say to myself, ‘Was that really 
me—that vitty young maid!’ (for I were 
reckoned a handsome maid in those 
days, Mrs. Andrews) ‘as rode in the big 
wagon that sunshiny day?’ Thinks I 
to myself, ‘It can never have been me— 
I must ha’ dreamed it’; and then I do 
look up and see the rosy plate shinin’ 
in the firelight, and I do say to myself, 
‘Well, it were I, arter all’; and it’s 
somethin’ to think as a body was once 
so young an’ so merry.” 

“True, true,’ her neighbor would 
agree. ‘‘But you was a-tellin’ me about 
the childern a-runnin’ arter the wagon 
—I suppose it did not take you so very 
long to get to Shroton?” 

“Nay, we did get there early in the 
forenoon, and then John did want me 
to go and see the harses jump, and the 
others was all for goin’ straight off on 
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the roundabouts. ‘I’ll treat ye, Maria,’ 
says Tom. ‘And thank you kindly, 
Tom,’ says I. And then I did turn 
round and see poor John a-lookin’ very 
downhearted, so I did smile at en over 
my shoulder, and did say, soft like, 
‘Do ’ee come, too, John.’ 

“* ‘Nay,’ says John, very quiet. ‘I 
think not, Maria. Two be company, 
and three be none, ye know.’ ‘Oh, 
well,’ says I, just to tease en, ‘if you 
like to see your old harses jumpin’ 
better nor to ride along of I, so ye may 
for all I care. Which be the way, 
Tom?’ 

‘““*Why, don’t ’ee hear the music 
over there?’ says Tom; but ’twas hard 
to hear anythin’ the way the folks was 
a-talkin’ and a-laughin’; and what wi’ 
the shootin’, and the knockin’ down 
cocoanuts, and the roundabouts all 
a-playin’ different tunes at the same 
time, and the showmen shoutin’, and 
the drums a-beatin’, the noise was 
enough to dather a body. 

“ «Take my arm’ says Tom; and 
Annie did pair off with her young man, 
and Rose did catch hold o’ ’Neas as 
bold as brass, though he looked a bit 
glum, I can tell ’ee, for ’twere me as he 
wanted, d’ye see? And poor John 
were left all alone. I were feelin’ 
vexed, I suppose, but now, when I do 
look back on that day, it do seem to I 
as if I must ha’ been mad. My mother 
’ud ha’ scolded if she’d a-known how 
I did behave that day. First I did 
go in the roundabout wi’ Tom, and 
then I did have another ride wi’ ’Neas, 
and there was Rose a-lookin’ on very 
cross, for Tom wouldn’t treat her; and 
the crosser she did look the more I 
did toss my heard and laugh and talk 
wi’ ’Neas, and then ’twas Tom’s turn 
to pull a long face. 

‘*And then I did go wi’ Tom in the 
swings, and then we did all have a game 
at Aunt Sally, and I did win; and 
’Neas gi’ed me a bagful o’ ginger-nuts, 
and Tom a box for pins, and Annie’s 
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young man come sidlin’ up too, and 
says he, ‘I must gi’e ye something too, 
Maria, for I do think,’ says he, ‘as you 
be queen of the fair.’. And he did buy 
me a lot o’ sticky sweet stuff as I took 
one bite on and then dropped when he 
weren’t a-lookin’. But ye should ha’ 
seed Annie’s face. ‘I think I’ll go and 
look for John,’ says she, and her two 
eyes did shine much like cat’s eyes in 
the dark; but: she didn’t go arter John, 
all the same. 

‘‘Well, we did come at last to one o’ 
the booths where they were a-sellin’ 
china stuff; mugs, and vases, and tea- 
pots, and cups, and plates, and as we 
stopped to look at ’em the old woman as 
was a-sellin’ did hold up the rosy plate, 
and says she to I, ‘Do ’ee buy en, my 
maid. The flowers be jist the same 
color as they purty cheeks o’ yourn. 
You be a real rose, for sure,’ she did 
say, ‘and you did ought to have the 
rosy plate.’ : 

“T put my hand in my pocket, and 
pulled out my handkercher, for I’d 
a-tied up my dibs in the corner. My 
mother did gi’e me eightpence to buy 
fairin’s wi’, but I hadn’t naught but a 
ha’penny left. 

“* «That’s all I have,’ says I, holdin’ 
it up and laughin’; ‘will ye sell it me for 
that?’ 

‘* ‘Nay, now,’ says the old woman; 
‘this here plate do cost a shillin’.’ 

‘*Well, everybody knows, of course, 
as these here folks do always ax twice 
so much as they’re willin’ to take; so 
Tom laughed, and says he: 

** *Come, I'll gi’e ye sixpence for ’t.’ 

‘* ‘Nay,’ says ’Neas, steppin’ up, 
‘I’m the man as must give the rose 0’ 
Shroton Fair the rosy plate.’ 

“So Rose Paddock did begin to 
smile and to smirk, and to think it were 
she as he meant; but I knowed very 
well it were me. 

‘* “The rose o’ the fair,’ says ’Neas, 
‘must have a rosy plate for to match 
the roses on her cheeks and the roses 
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on her frock.’ And poor Rose did look 
sour, for her frock was brown all over, 
wi’ jista bunch o’ blueribbonsat the neck. 

‘** *T’ll gi’e ye eightpence for the rosy 
plate,’ says ’Neas. 

‘“* ‘Nay, let me have it for tenpence!’ 
hollers Tom. 

‘© “A ghillin’!’ says Annie’s young 
man all of a sudden; it did really seem, 
Mrs. Andrews, as if he couldn’t hold 
back. 

‘* ‘Highteenpence!’ says ’Neas. 

‘* ‘Two shillin’!’ cries Tom.” 

“Teh, teh, teh,’”’ commented Mrs. 
Andrews, clicking her tongue in amazed 
condemnation of such wanton ex- 
travagance, though she knew quite as 
well as Mrs. Stickly what was coming 
next. 

“If you'll believe me,” said Maria 
triumphantly, ‘‘they did run up the 
price o’ that there plate to five shillin’ 
before they’d done! Five shillin’! That 
were Tom’s bid; and ’Neas, he did 
laugh and shake his head and say, 
“Tis half my week’s wages—I can’t go 
no further, Maria; ye must take the will 
for the deed.’ 

‘‘Annie’s young man had dropped off 
some time before, so now the plate 
were knocked down to Tom; and he did 
put his hand in his pocket like a lord 
and pull out his money. But when he 
did come to count it there weren’t 
above four-and-sixpence all together. 

“* ‘Lend me sixpence, somebody,’ says 
he. 

‘¢ “Thank ’ee for nothin’,’ says ’Neas; 
‘if it be goin’ for four-and-sixpence I’ll 
have it myself.’ 

“**An’ I’m sure I sha’n’t lend you 
sixpence, Tom,’ says Annie’s young 
man. ‘It be simple waste to gi’e so 
much for that there plate.’ 

“¢ ‘Well, ’tis a deal o’ money, surely,’ 
says Tom. Folks were a-gatherin’ 
round, d’ye see, and starin’, and 
laughin’, and nudgin’ of each other, and 
Tom began to feel he were lookin’ 
a fool. 
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** «There’ll be naught left for a bit o’ 
nuncheon,’ says he, half to himself. 

** “Oh, pray don’t waste your money 
on J,’ says I, and the tears did spring 
to my eyes. 

‘* *That’s true, too,’ said ’Neas to 
Tom, ‘we ha’n’t had a bite yet, nor so 
much as a glass o’ beer.’ 

“Tt looked as if I were not a-goin’ to 
have my plate at all, though they’d 
all been fightin’ who was a-goin’ to give 
it toI. I’m sure my cheeks was redder 
than any roses could be, as I stood 
listenin’ to ’em; and all at once I raised 
my eyes, and there was John lookin’ 
across at me. And then'I did feel 
myself go pale, and my head did begin 
to go round and round, I were that 
ashamed o’ myself and of all as had 
been goin’ on. But the next thing I 
did hear was John’s voice:— 

‘* ‘Rive shillin’, did ye say? There it 
is; I’ll take it.’ And in another minute 
he’d a-put the plate in my hand. 

‘* ‘There it be, my maid,’ says he; 
‘IT don’t think it too much to give since 
you fancy it.’ 

“* ‘Well done!’ cries the folks; ‘here 
be the right man at last, ’tis the proper 
spirit for a lover.’ And then they 
began to clap en on the back, and to 
laugh, and wish him well, and ax him 
when the weddin’ was to be, and I 
don’t know what besides. I did scarce 
know which way to look, I were that 
ashamed, and yet that pleased; and 
John he did pull my hand through his 
arm, and he did lead I out of the row of 
booths, and away from the crowd, till 
we come to a quiet corner of the big 
field, and there we did sit down, and he 
did say, smilin’ like:— 

‘* “Next year ye’ll come to see the 
harses wi’ me, Maria?”’’ 

“* *H—es,’ said I, hanging down my 
head; ‘I’ll go wherever ye ax me, 
John.’ 

‘* «Then will ye come to church wi’ 
me, my maid?” says he; ‘will ye be my 
wife, Maria?’ 
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“Ah, that were how we did make it 
up between us; and he did al’ays say 
as it were the rosy plate as done it. We 
were wed before the year were out, and 
the first thing Stickly did do was to make 
a place for that there plate upon the 
dresser. And as years went by and the 
childern come, he used to lift ’em up 
to see it. Each did have leave to eat 
out of it on its birthday—we did use 
to put a little bit o’ cake upon the 
rosy plate, and set it by the birthday 
child; and ye should ha’ seen how 
j’yful it would look.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, sure,” commented Mrs. An- 
drews. ‘‘’T'would be nice to have a 
bit o’ cake on sich a beautiful plate, 
wouldn’t it, Walter? That ’ud be a 
nice birthday treat for any little 
boy.” 

“‘T do often mind me o’ them days,” 


Mrs. Stickly resumed. “‘—Dear, yes! - 


I do often think I hear the little voices 
and the little feet, and see father— 
that’s Stickly—a-liftin’ up the youngest 
un to look at the plate. ’Tis very near 
like a book to me, that plate. I mid 
ha’ wrote in it all the joys and sorrows 
o’ my life—what I’ve a-had and what 
I’ve a-lost—I do mind ’em all when I 
look at it. Mary, the only maid I 
had, did cut her weddin’ cake on this 
here plate—she was a vitty bride— 
but she died wi’ her first baby; an’ 
John did ’list for a soldier, and were 
killed out abroad, and James and 
’Lias died o’ the fever when they was 
quite little. E—es, I did lose ’em all; 
me and Stickly was a-left alone by the 
fire in the end, and now there 
be nobody but I. They be all 
a-gone before I to the New House. 
I’ll jine ’em there some day, Mrs. 
Andrews.” 

And then Mrs. Andrews would agree 
and condole, and begin to think it was 
time for her to move; and Tommy and 
Walter would have their mufflers tied 
round their necks, and the party would 
start off homewards, while Mrs. Stickly, 


with a sigh and a smile, would restore 
the rosy plate to its place. 


The little house at the hill-foot oc- 
cupied, as has been said, a somewhat 
solitary position, being a mile from 
any other habitation; but it never 
seemed to occur to anyone that in the 
case of illness or accident its owner 
would find herself in a somewhat sorry 
plight. 

When in the middle of a bright, frosty, 
wintry night, therefore, Mrs. Andrews 
was awakened by a loud knocking at 
her door and piteous cries for help, and 
when, on throwing open her casement 
and leaning out, she recognized the 
small figure standing on her thres- 
holdas Mrs. Stickly, her astonishment 
was mingled with some measure of 
indignation. 

‘Goodness gracious, Mrs. Stickly, 
whatever brings you here at this time 
o’ night?—I be frightened out o’ my 
wits! Has anything happened?”’ 

‘‘What in the world be amiss?’’ in- 
quired the deep tones of Mr. Andrews 
from under the bed-clothes. 

“Oh, come down, come down, good 
folks, for pity’s sake!’’ wailed the noc- 
turnal visitor; ‘‘my house be a-fire— 
tis a mercy I weren’t burned in my 
bed!’’ 

“Your house a-fire!’’ gasped Mrs. 
Andrews in genuine concern; and 
thereupon ensued the hasty thud of Mr. 
Andrews’ bare feet upon the floor. 
‘*T’ll let you inin a minute! Dear heart 
alive! what a misfortune, to be sure!’’ 

In another moment her hospitable 
but scantily clad figure appeared in the 
doorway, and a kind, warm hand drew 
the shivering, sobbing little figure to the 
kitchen within. 

“Ye be as cold as any stone,” she 
said; ‘‘don’t ’ee cry so, Mrs. Stickly 
dear, Andrews ’ull be down in a minute, 
and-I’ll call Mr. Butt, next door, and 
a few more chaps—they’ll soon put it 
out! Don’t ’ee fret so.”’ 
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“Oh, Mrs. Andrews,” gasped the 
poor old woman, ‘‘it be all blazin’ and 
roarin’—the roof be all a-fire! I think 
it must ha’ been a spark lit on it. It 
were that cold, d’ye see, I'd made me 
up a good fire to warm me before I 
went to bed—I had some nice logs, 
and I think a spark from ’em must have 
lit upon the roof. I woke up chokin’, 
and couldn’t see wi’ the smoke, but I 
dressed and ran downstairs so fast as I 
could, and there were more smoke in 
the kitchen. I could scarce find my way 
to the dresser, but I crope about until 
I got there, and ketched hold of the 
rosy plate, and then out I ran.” 

By this time Mr. Andrews had 
joined them, and soon a little relief 
party was organized, and set off with 
all speed to the scene of the disaster; 
but long before they reached the spot 
the would-be rescuers agreed that the 
task was hopeless. The old thatch was 
now one sheet of flame; every window 
of the little dwelling was defined in 
fire; the crackling of the crazy wood- 
work and the roar of the blaze could be 
heard almost half a mile away. The 
men halted and looked at each other 
blankly. 

“It’s ten to one if there’s a drap o’ 
water handy at this time o’ night,”’ 
said Abel Butt, putting into words the 
thought which was, indeed, present in 
the minds of all. 

“Mrs. Stickly did say as her well was 
froze,’ observed Andrews gloomily; 
‘‘but we’d best go on all the same and 
see what can be done.”’ 

They went forward again, but more 
slowly, and in silence. Before they 
reached the house, however, the roof 
fell in with a crash and a roar wrecking 
the little home it once had sheltered. 

For some weeks Maria was prostrated 
by the shock. Mrs. Andrews did all 
she could for her, but as time went on 
the question of ways and means be- 
came a serious one. Andrews was not 
in full work that winter, and there 
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were many little mouths to feed, and, 
moreover, the anticipated arrival of a 
successor of the ‘‘twin’’ would shortly 
incapacitate Mrs. Andrews from at- 
tending to her helpless charge. All 
poor old Maria’s household goods had 
perished in the flames; she had already 
for some years been in the receipt of 
outdoor relief from the parish, on 
which, together with the produce of 
her garden, and the eggs laid by her 
hens, she had hitherto contrived to 
live. But now, what was to be done? 
The cottage was burned to the ground, 
and the landlord, though kind and 
tolerant with regard to certain arrears 
of rent, was not inclined to rebuild it; 
moreover, it would be dangerous for 
Maria in her enfeebled state to resume 
her former solitary life. 

Much anxious consultation on the 
part of friends and well-wishers resulted 
in the halting one day outside Mrs. 
Andrews’ door of a cab, from which 
descended a neat, bright-eyed little 
woman in the uniform of a hospital 
nurse. It was, indeed, no other than 
the district nurse from the town of 
Branston, who, at the request of the 
authorities, had undertaken to escort 
Maria to the Union. 

Mrs. Andrews met her on the door- 
step. 

“T’ve got her ready,” she said, in 
an agitated whisper. ‘‘She’s dressed 
all but her bonnet and shawl, and 
they’re quite handy, but I haven’t had 
the heart to tell her yet. It do seem 
hard for a poor old body. I d’ ’low 
it’s cruel hard.”’ 

“You want me to tell her, in fact,” 
said the nurse. ‘‘Well, 1t all comes in 
the day’s work, I suppose, and we 
can’t keep the cab waiting.” 

She went into the kitchen, and sat 
down by the small shrunken figure in 
the elbow-chair. Unpleasant tasks had 
frequently fallen to Nurse Margaret’s 
lot during the course of her professional 
career; she had had to announce im- 
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pending bereavement to many an 
anxious family; she had not infrequent- 
ly given a truthful answer to those 
patients who, already in the death- 
throes, had asked if their end were 
near; but never yet had she been called 
upon to perform a duty so painful as 
that of making this honest, decent, 
gentle, little old woman realize that she 
was to end her days in the work- 
house. 

She did reaiize it, though. Nurse 
Margaret saw the wrinkled face blanch, 
and the mouth quiver, and the eyes 
grow wide with horror and alarm; and 
then, just as she was preparing for an 
outburst of tears and protests, she saw, 
to her surprise, the poor old creature 
brace herself, and presently the an- 
swer came, given with a certain quiet 
dignity :-— 

“Well, Miss, I’ll come. I don’t wish 
to be a burden to nobody. ’Twon’t be 
for long, very like.” 

Mrs. Andrews came out of her en- 
trenchment behind the door, and tied 
on Maria’s bonnet and shawl, with 
many tears and inarticulate apologies. 

“Don’t ’ee take on, my dear,” said 
Maria, with the same gentle dignity. 
“Tt bain’t none o’ your fault. I’m 
very thankful to ye for what you’ve 
done.” 

‘“*When I’m over my trouble I’ll come 
to see you,’ gasped the good hostess, 
whose face was glazed with ineffectual 
grief. ‘‘They’ll—they’ll take good care 
of ye there, I’m told; and maybe better 
times will come, and we can get ’ee 
out again.” 

Maria smiled; she knew very well 
that she would never come out again. 

“T could wish,” she said presently, 
“T had some little thing to give the 
childern, Mrs. Andrews, but I’ve 
naught in the wide world but the clothes 
on my back and the rosy plate—and 
that I can never part with so long as I 
live. Give it to me,” she said, after a 
pause, pointing to where her treasure 








lay safely ensconced in a drawer of the 
chest in the corner. 

Mrs. Andrews produced it, but, as she 
crossed the kitchen towards her friend, 
Nurse Margaret looked at her meaning- 
ly, and slowly shook her head. 

“I’m afraid they won’t let her keep 
it,”’ she said, under her breath. 

‘will fair break her heart if they 
don’t,”’ whispered the other. ‘‘Do ’ee 
try an’ persuade ’em, Miss.” 

The nurse shook her head again, but 
promised to try; and then Maria was 
slowly hoisted from her chair and 
supported across the kitchen and into 
the cab. She returned Mrs. Andrews’ 
farewell embrace, and sat looking before 
her vacantly as the cab drove away. 

Nurse Margaret’s surmise proved 
only too correct; those who’ passed 
through the stony portals of the Union 
found themselves as completely de- 
nuded of this world’s gear as though 
those gates had been in very truth the 
Gates of Death. Maria possessed a 
comfortable warm shawl, with which 
she was accustomed to envelop her 
chilly old frame when in bed; but she 
was informed that she could not be 
allowed to keep it. 

When this shaw] and her warm clothes 
were taken away from her, and she was 
clad in the regulation garments, she 
was told that probably in a week or so 
a kind lady who visited the Union would 
knit her a shawl. 

“But mine be quite good,’ said 
Maria, feebly. ‘‘I d’ ‘low I’d rather 
have my own. *T'wouldn’t be the same. 
My own shawl, d’ye see—”’ she broke 
off suddenly, her lip trembling. 

“Hers is quite clean,’ said Nurse 
Margaret; ‘‘could she not be allowed to 
have it?” Possibly she realized some- 
thing of what was passing in Maria’s 
mind: a lingering sense of personal 
dignity—the last vestige of proud in- 
dependence; the natural clinging, al- 
most childish in its tenacity, to what 
was her “very own.” Perhaps there 
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were associations connected with that 
shawl that made it doubly precious; it 
might have been an heirloom, it might 
have been a gift—even if purchased 
only by the wearer herself out of long 
and carefully hoarded savings, how 
much would such a fact add to its 
value. 

“Quite impossible,” returned the 
matron with decision. ‘‘We cannot 
make an exception. They would all 
want to wear their own dirty, fusty 
things, and there would be no end 
to it. But everything will be taken 
good care of, and given back to her when 
she leaves.’ 

“She is seventy-five now,” said 
Nurse Margaret. ‘‘She has not a 
friend in the world, nor, I believe, a 
penny. I am afraid it is not very 
likely that better times will come for 
her.”’ 

Maria had listened to this colloquy 
in a dazed, stupid way, and made no 
attempt to speak again until her 
precious plate was taken away from 
her, when she broke into clamorous 
protestations. 

“Don’t, don’t ax me to part wi’ the 
rosy plate! It be all as I’ve a-left in 
the world! It'll not take no room—I 
can jist keep it under my piller, and 
nobody ’ull know it be there. Do ’ee 
ma’am, do ’ee let me keep it!” 

But again she was confronted with 
those terrible rules; and she was led 
away, weeping bitterly, to her new 
quarters. 

She found herself in the company of 
some twenty old women in a large 
whitewashed room. Some were knit- 
ting, some were sewing, one dandling 
a hapless six-months-old baby, whose 
mother was at work in some other part 
of the establishment. 

Maria sat down on the edge of the 
bed that was allotted to her, and looked 
vacantly round; one or two of the 
women spoke to her, but she scarcely 
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A big bell clanged out presently, and 
she was told that it was for tea, and 
feebly followed in the wake of her com- 
panions, as they went trooping down a 
flagged passage and into a large room 
with a long table running down its cen- 
ter—a bare deal table with benches on 
either side, each place being marked by 
a tin mug, and a hunch of bread, on the 
top of which was laid a lump of butter 
or cheese. 

Maria’s right-hand neighbor instantly 
began to spread her butter with her 
thumb. The younger woman on her 
left took alternate mouthfuls from the 
cheese and the bread. 

‘*Bain’t there no knives nor plates?” 
inquired Maria, suddenly awaking to 
the fact of their absence. 

‘‘Can’t you see for yourself there 
bain’t?”’ was the response. ‘‘ You’d 
best begin—they don’t give us so very 
long.” 

“But why bain’t there no plates?” 
persisted Maria. 

‘*What does it matter about plates?” 
grumbled the other. ‘“I’d be willin’ 
enough to do wi’out plates—’tis the 
food as I mind. You’ve got butter!— 
all the old folks have that, but they 
chuck us younger ones a bit o’ cheese 
as hard as a paving stone.” 

Maria looked at her lump of bread 
with its triangular portion of butter 
set forth on the bare board, and wept. 
This was what she had come to, she, 
Maria Stickly, who had always through- 
out her long, honest, struggling life 
held up her head with the best! She 
bowed it now on her poor sunken chest, 
and sobbed aloud. 

A long skinny hand presently hovered 
over her discarded portion, and her 
elder neighbor said, with a titter and a 
cunning look:— 

“Tf ’ee don’t want it, ye’ll p’r’aps 
have no objection to my taking of it.”’ 

And on its owner making no sign the 
transfer speedily took place. 

‘‘Nay, now, that bain’t fair!’ whis- 
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pered the woman on the other side, 
angrily; ‘‘I claim half. Her and me 
was a-speaking together first.” 

They began to quarrel over the food, 
while Maria sobbed on between them; 
the sight of their inflamed faces and the 
sound of their angry, coarse words 
seemed to her to aggravate the in- 
dignity. 

“The food be thrown down to us like 
dogs,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘an’ they be 
a-fightin’ over it like dogs.” 

Presently the altercation attracted 
the attention of some one in authority, 
and the matter was inquired into, the 
fact being elicited that the new-comer 
had disdained her appointed portion. 

‘“‘T haven’t never been used to take 
my meals wi’out no plate!’ she pro- 
tested with a burst of woe, for her 
outraged self-respect gave her courage. 
“There must be plates here—folks 
couldn’t eat their dinner wi’out no 
plates, and if ’tis along o’ the washin’ 
up, there be a-many women here as 
could do it; I’d do it myself!’’ 

But she was told not to give herself 
such airs. When people came to the 
Union, they mustn’t be so particular— 
she must be content to do as others did. 
Plates indeed! there were no plates 
there, not even coffin plates! 

This joke was duly appreciated, but 
it fell on poor old Maria’s bewildered 
ears with an ominous sound, as_ it 
were @ knell of final doom. 

“Not even coffin plates!’ she mur- 
mured to herself; and her tears ceased 
falling, and she sat gazing vaguely at 
the wrinkled hands clasped in her lap. 
“Not even coffin plates!” 

Her actual misery had hitherto pre- 
vented her from dwelling on that last 
inevitable end, but now it seemed to 
stare her in the face. A _ pauper’s 


grave—that was what awaited her, as 
surely as death itself. 

She passed the next few days in a 
sort of dream of anguish hardly taking 
note of her surroundings; conforming, 
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however, to the rules of the establish- 
ment, and eating, or trying to eat, the 
food allotted to her without further 
complaint or comment. One morning, 
however, on endeavoring to rise, she 
fell sideways against her bed and fainted 
away. 

When she recovered consciousness she 
found herself in a different part of the 
house, in the infirmary, indeed, and a 
nurse was supporting her, and the doc- 
tor stood by her bed. As her dim eyes 
fixed themselves upon his face she recog- 
nized him; it was her own doctor; he 
had attended her—being a young man 
then—when James was born, and he 
had done his best for Stickly in his last 
illness. 

“Why, Mrs. Stickly,” he said cheer- 
ily, ‘‘I didn’t expect to meet an old 
friend.” 

‘No, sir,’’ said Maria faintly, and the 
dim eyes grew still more dim. 

“‘Well, well, they will take good care 
of you here—you will not want for any- 
thing.” 

Maria’s lip trembled, but she said 
nothing; she followed the doctor appeal- 
ingly with her eyes as he moved about 
the room. 

‘*Poor old soul,’’ he said to the nurse, 
after meeting this piteous gaze, ‘‘she is 
eating out her heart here, but it won’t 
be for long—do all you can for her, 
nurse; she is breaking up fast.” 

The old woman did not catch the 
words, but she saw the compassionate 
glance, and observed the infirmarian’s 
eyes directed towards her with a cer- 
tain amount of interest—merely pro- 
fessional interest if she had but known 
it—and all at once a project took 
shape in her mind. If she asked for the 
rosy plate now, perhaps they would 
not refuse her. 

When the nurse inquired later on 
if she wished for anything, she took 
courage to proffer her petition, very 
feebly and incoherently. There was a 
plate, a plate which belonged to her, 
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the rosy plate as she called it; the lady 
kept it; the lady what lived in the room 
downstairs. Would the nurse ask if 
she might have it—this in a strained 
and tremulous whisper—she would 
keep it under her bed-clothes and no 
one should see, but if she might just 
have it. ; 

The nurse demurred, but good- 
naturedly, patting her pillows the 
while. The matron, perhaps, would 
not be very well pleased if it were asked 
for; it was a little difficult to ask her to 
break the rules; and, after all, the plate 
couldn’t do Maria much good if it was 
to be kept under the bed-clothes. 

“‘Oh, yes, it would,” pleaded Maria. 

‘*Well, then, go to sleep, and we'll see 
about it in the morning.” 

But when the morning came the 
nurse was busy; and in the afternoon 
the matron was out. Thus, on one 
pretext or another, the realization of the 
poor old woman’s desire was _per- 
petually postponed; and meanwhile she 
herself grew hourly weaker. The feeble 
voice continued to falter her request 
whenever the nurse came near her bed, 
and when she moved away Maria’s 
pathetic gaze followed her, until the 
heavy lids dropped over the weary eyes, 
and she forgot for a little while her un- 
fulfilled longing. 

Once, on opening her eyes after one 
of these brief spells of slumber, she 
saw the doctor’s kind, familiar face 
looking down at her. His voice had 
penetrated faintly to her inner con- 
sciousness before she had felt equal to 
the task of raising her lids. : 

“Sinking fast!’—these were the 
words that had fallen upon her ears. 

With the opening of Maria’s eyes 
there had leaped into them the appeal 
which during her waking moments 
was never absent from them. The 
doctor bent over her kindly. 

‘She wants something, poor old soul,”’ 
he said. ‘‘What is it, Mrs. Stickly? 
What can we do for you?” 
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Maria’s cold, feeble hands came sud- 
denly out from’ under the bed-clothes, 
and closed round one of his: she rallied 
all her strength, and raised herself a 
little; a light flickered for a moment in 
her eyes. 

“T want my plate,’’ she gasped: 
“‘they’ve took away—my rosy plate— 
and they won’t give it back to me!” 

“‘Well, to be sure, she’s at that old 
plate again,’’ said the nurse; and she 
began, half vexed and half laughing, to 
relate the story to the doctor. 

Maria had fallen back on her pillows, 
but she still clung desperately to the 
doctor’s hand, and her gaze never left 
his face. 

“TI want my plate,’’ she repeated, 
when the nurse paused. ‘Do ’ee— 
ax ’em to give it to me.” 

The doctor withdrew his hand, but 
very gently. 

“In the name of heaven,’’ he cried, 
“give the poor old creature her plate! 
She hasn’t many hours to live.” 

And so Maria’s last desperate appeal 
succeeded, and the doctor smiled as he 
saw how eagerly she hugged it to her 
withered bosom. He did not know that 
it represented for her Home, and all it 
had held of sweetness; that clasping it 
she possessed once more Youth, and 
Love, and Hope. 

Once more he bent over her: 

‘* All right now, Maria, eh?” 

Maria smiled, and a new thought 
seemed to strike her. ‘‘Doctor,’’ she 
said feebly, but confidently too, ‘‘will 
’ee ax ’em to put it in my coffin?” 

As dawn drew nigh the night nurse 
paused near Maria’s bed, then, coming 
closer, bent over it, then, turning up 
the light, bent lower still. Straighten- 
ing herself after a moment’s pause, she 
drew up the sheet softly over the old 
woman’s face. 

But the thin arms beneath were 
folded close and the face wore a smile 
of bliss and peace, such as it might 
have worn more than half a century 
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before, when, as a, young mother, she 
had clasped her | first-born to her 
breast. 


“So she’s gone,’ said the doctor. 
“Well, what did you do about the 
plate?” 


The nurse laughed, and twisted her 
apron. 

“It seems a silly thing,’’ she said, 
‘‘but there! it was the last thing she 
asked me, and I someway felt I had to 
do it. I put it in her coffin.” 

M. E. Francis. 
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‘Hurrah!’ I said, ‘‘I’ve got a letter 
from the Front.” 

‘Well done!”’ said Francesca. ‘‘ Who’s 
it from?”’ 

“From Walter. It’s not a very long 
one.” 

“That doesn’t matter a bit. The 
great thing is to have one from the 
Front, even if it’s only to thank you for 
a pair of socks.” 

‘‘Mine’s better than that,” I said. 
“It runs into nearly two pages.” 

“Yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘but it doesn’t tell 
you much, now does it?” 

“No, to tell you the truth it doesn’t. 
They’re under an honorable obligation, 
you know, not to reveal things.”’ 

“Poor boys! It isn’t much a Second- 
Lieutenant could reveal, is it? There’s 
nothing said in your letter about Sir 
Douglas Haig having called Walter up 
to Headquarters de 

“You mustn’t say Headquarters; 
you must say G. H. Q. if you want to 
impress people.” 

“T’m not talking to people; I’m 
talking to you. There’s nothing said 
in your letter, is there, about Walter 
having been asked by Sir Douglas 
Haig to draw up a plan for the Big 
Push?” . 

“No, there isn’t; but Walter would 
draw up a dozen if he were asked. 
He’s that sort.” 

“Don’t talk about my first cousin 
once removed in that flippant way.” 

“T’m not.” 

“You are, and it’s most ungrateful 
of you.”’ 

“Ungrateful?”’ 


“Yes, ungrateful. He’s written you 
a letter that you'll be able to chat about 
for a fortnight. I can hear you men- 
tioning it to your train-friends, Major 
Boger and Dr. Apthorpe. You'll bring 
it in in a careless kind of way. ‘I’ve 
had a letter,’ you’ll say, ‘from a chap at 
the Front, a cousin of my wife’s, and he 
tells me they’re expecting a move now 
at any moment.’ Then they’ll both 
say, ‘Ah,’ as if they didn’t think much 
of your chap, and each of them will 
produce a chap of his own with some 
highly private information about the 
Crown Prince having been taken’to a 
lunatic asylum in a motor-car so heavily 
iron-clad that nobody could see who 
was inside, but he was recognized by 
his shrieks; and Dr. Apthorpe will cap 
it all with some cock-and-bull story 
about German ships having bombarded 
one another in the Canal last week. 
And so you’ll get to London.” 

“*Francesca,’’ I said, ‘‘you are a holy 
terror. How do you know all these 
things? You have never traveled to 
London with Major Boger and Dr. 
Apthorpe, and yet you’re able to mis- 
represent them as if you’d heard them 
speak every day of your life. It’s 
wonderful.” 

“Clever fellow,’’ said Francesca; 
‘‘we won’t pursue the question of your 
boastings. They’re innocent enough, 
I dare say. Let me hear what Walter 
actually does say in his letter.’’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘he doesn’t actually 
say very much. The weather is fine, he 
says, and his particular lot have been 
having rather a slack time lately. 
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There was a stampede of horses last 
week, but his Battery was not involved 
in it, and would I mind sending him a 
packet or two of chocolate, some 
strong brown boot-laces, and a briar- 
root pipe, he having broken his last one, 
and he’s never felt fitter in his life, and 
anybody who wants to know what 
health is had better come out to France 
at once. That’s about all; but you can 
read it for yourself.’’ I handed it over 
to her and she skimmed through it. 

“T’ll tell you what,” she said, ‘I 
strongly advise you not to show this 
letter about.” 

“T certainly shall show it,” I said, 
‘but only to friends.” 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I wouldn’t even 
-do that, unless you want to get Walter 
into trouble.” 

‘What nonsense!’ I said. ‘‘It’s the 
most discreet and honorable letter I 
ever received.” 

‘“Yes,’”’ she said, ‘‘but it’s so cheer- 
ful.. If certain newspapers got hold 
of it there wouldn’t be any peace 
for Second-Lieutenant Walter Carlyon. 
He’d be told he was like all other 
Englishmen—he didn’t take a serious 
view of the War. Then they’d say 
that he was one of the men who were 
responsible for the French not un- 
derstanding us, and for the Russians 
failing to appreciate our efforts, which, 

Punch. 
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indeed, could hardly be called efforts 
at all, and for the Italians despising us 
as we deserved to be despised for tolera- 
ting such a Government as we were 
afflicted with—and lots more of the 
same sort, all because poor Walter 
doesn’t go about in a state of per- 
petual gloom, as if he expected the 
whole of Great Britain to be sunk into 
the sea the next minute.” 

“‘Francesea,”’ I said, ‘‘your warmth 
is excusable, and there’s a good deal in 
what you say, but I shall show Walter’s 
letter all the same.” 

““Well,”’ she said, ‘‘when the storm 
bursts I shall let him know whom he’s 
got to thank for it.” 

“‘T shall write to him,” I said, ‘‘and 
warn him to write a really pessimistic 
letter next time, so that I may show it 
to influential people and get his name 
up.” 

‘*Tt’ll be no good,” she said. ‘‘Wal- 
ter isn’t one of that sort. He’s cursed 
with a profound and unreasoning belief 
in his country, and, being an English- 
man, he’ll go to his grave if necessary 
believing that England is bound to win 
the War.” 

‘‘And, by Jove,’’ I said, ‘‘I thorough- 
ly agree with him.” 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘and so do I, but it 
doesn’t do to say so to everybody 
nowadays.” 

R. C. Lehmann. 





THE ARAB REVOLT. 


According to Reuter’s telegram from 
Cairo of June 21st, the Grand Sherif of 
Mecea, supported by the Arab tribes 
of Western and Central Arabia, has 
proclaimed Arab independence of Tur- 


key and Ottoman rule. No really 
important facts have been added to 
Reuter’s first message, except that an 
Italian journal asserts that Medina 
has since been occupied, and a hundred 
and fifty kilometres of railway de- 
stroyed. There are no Englishmen in 


Jeddah, and it may be doubted if there 
is more than one Englishman in Hed- 
jaz itself. From Aden news of what ‘s 
goiig on in Western Arabia is usually 
scanty and untrustworthy; but it 
appears certain that something more 
serious has happened in Western Arabia 
than the usual revolt. 

Up to 1870 the Arab tribes were left 
almost entirely alone by the Turk. 
The Sultan was recognized, but not 
obeyed. ‘Tribes were often at war with 
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each other, the one under Idriz hav- 
ing been during the last fifteen years 
the most powerful. . During the same 
period an almost continuous attempt 
has been made to make Turkish rule 
effective, but it is, and always has 
been, hateful to the Arabs. The 
Governors who have been sent from 
Constantinople abused their position 
mainly to fill their own pockets. The 
distance, from Constantinople, the ab- 
sence of railways or of other roads, 
except an unsafe desert track, infested 
always by robbers, were so great that 
Turkish officials were able to plunder 
the Arabs with impunity. When the 
Revolution in 1908 occurred, it was 
alleged that the Governor had made 
an arrangement with a small Arab 
tribe which commanded the route be- 
tween Medina and Mecca, the two most 
Holy Places, by which no one was 
allowed to pass unless he paid at least 
one Turkish pound (18s. 2d.), half of 
which was alleged to go into the pocket 
of the Governor. While the Arab 
tribes were often at.war with each other, 
they were all hostile to the Turks. 
This hostility extended from Aden 
northwards into Syria, where Christian 
as well as Moslem Arabs have been 
abominably treated. A constant series 
of revolts against the Turks have 
occurred during the last ten years, and 
troops were sent from various parts of 
the Empire to attack the rebels. The 
troops disliked the service, because 
the Arabs fought bravely, and the 
Turks suffered badly from the climate. 
Almost immediately after the revolu- 
tion of July, 1908, Ratib Pasha, with 
the Turkish troops under him, revolted 


against the Committee of Union and - 


Progress, and joined the rebels. The 
Hedjaz Railway, however, was opened 
on September Ist, 1908, and Ratib 
himself was captured. The Commit- 
tee promised various reforms, and for 
a few months no revolt took place. 
Indeed, an honest attempt was made 
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by the Young Turks to make arrange- 
ments in the Hedjaz which would pro- 
duce good government among the 
tribes. A careful project was drawn 
up, which is said to have been satis- 
factory to all the Arab leaders. Then 
there came a change of government. 
Kiamil lost his position, and his suc- 
cessor opposed the project, largely 
because it had been brought forward 
by the ex-Grand Vizier. No serious 
improvements were made to secure 
Arab loyalty. Among the many big 
blunders which the Committee made, 
the greatest was that of attempting to 
Turkify the whole country by forcing 
upon it the use of Turkish instead of 
Arabic or Albanian or any other of the 
native languages. So far as all the 
Arabs of the Empire were concerned, 
it was an act of madness. Arabic is 
the language of the Koran. Turkish is 
detested, not merely as a barbarous 
tongue, but as that of their oppressors. 
The feeling of hostility between Arabs 
and Turks was intensified. The Turk 
is a Moslem, on whom his religion sits 
somewhat lightly; the Arab is a fanatic. 
The Englishman who has seen most of 
Arabia is Dr. Charles Doughty, whose 
‘Wanderings in Arabia” is unique in 
its information. He expressed his sur- 
prise when in the town of Aneyza 
(in Central Arabia) at the ‘‘religiosity 
of the rude young men of the people,” 
and remarks that ‘‘while Mahometan- 
ism is a cold and strange plant in the 
idolatrous soil of Europe, it is like a 
blood-passion in the peoples of Moses 
and Mahomet.” 

So long as the Arabs were let alone 
by the Turks they do not seem to have 
greatly objected to Turkish domination, 
and they had grown used to the exac- 
tions of their Turkish Governors; but 
when the Young Turks set aside the 
arrangements which Kiamil and Hilmi 
and other leading statesmen in Turkey 
had made and their own leaders ap- 
proved, they readily believed that the 
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Turkish ‘‘unbelievers,’’ as they were 
persuaded the Young Turks were, in- 


tended to gain the upper hand. They 


were then always ready for revolt. If 
the statement be true that the Sherif 
of Mecca has given his support to the 
Arab tribes of Western and Central 
Arabia, and that they have already 
captured Medina, where the railway 
ends, then the world is undoubtedly 
in the presence of a more serious 
Arab movement than has taken place 
during the last four centuries. Such a 
movement raises the question of the 
Caliphate: whether the Sultan of Tur- 
key is Caliph or not. It is undoubtedly 
true that he has been recognized since 
1517 by the Moslems of Turkey and 
Egypt, and that this claim has been not 
only unopposed but acquiesced in by 
the Moslems of India. The Sultans of 
Turkey claim to be Caliphs by virtue of 
a formal Deed of Assignment made 
to Sultan Selim by the Sherif of Mecca, 
who was then in Egypt. The story in 
detail does not concern us here. The 


question whether such position could 
be formally assigned to an outsider is 
greatly disputed amongst Moslems 


themselves. Abdul Hamid, twenty- 
five years ago, took a step by which he 
intended to confirm his own rights as 
Caliph. In each of the great mosques 
of Constantinople a notice had been 
posted up for centuries pointing out 
what were the requisites of the Caliph, 
one of which was that he should belong 
to the house of the Koreish. Abdul 
ordered them to be taken down, and 
thereby aroused indignation and sar- 
casm among the ulema of the capital. 
Dr. Hughes, the greatest English 
authority on Islam, states that during 
twenty years’ residence in India, and 
largely amongst the Moslems, he never 
found an Indian scholar who would 
recognize that the Sultan of Turkey 
was or could be Caliph. One of the 
requisites of the office is that its oc- 
cupant should be at the head of a 
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powerful Islamic nation, who could 
always make good his claim against 
nations of unbelievers; another, that 
he should belong to the Koreish tribe, 
of which the prophet was a member. 
The result of the first of these claims 
would be in the present instance that 
if Turkey were defeated, probably 
even those who hold that the Sultan 
of Turkey is lawfully Caliph, would 
recognize that the Deed of Assignment 
had become null, and that the Caliphate 
had reverted to the Sherif of Mecea, 
who is of the house of the Koreish. 

Let it be said emphatically that the 
question is one which must be settled 
solely by Mahometans themselves, and 
that it would be not only wrong, but ex- 
tremely inexpedient, for England or 
any other Power to attempt to inter- 
fere with the appointment of one who 
is regarded as endowed with semi- 
divine authority. 

The British Government has always 
been careful to respect the rights of its 
Moslem subjects, and is careful to ab- 
stain from interference with their 
religious: practices or discipline. It is 
true that in the mosques in India 
prayers are said for the Sultan of 
Turkey as Caliph. The practice is 
said to have originated after the Cri- 
mean War. Some, indeed, assert that 
the practice was introduced at the 
request of the British Government, or 
at least with the belief that it would 
be regarded with favor by it. So long 
as Turkey remained an independent 
country the old practice may well have 
continued. The British Government 
acted wisely by issuing a notice in 
November, 1914, after the declaration 
of war against Turkey, defining its 
policy ‘‘in respect to Mecca and Medina 
and the other Holy Places of Islam.” 
By other holy places it means Kerbela 
and Hanakin, situated east of Meso- 
potamia, which are the Holy Cities of 
the Shiah division of Mahometans. It 
declared that ‘‘these Holy Places and 
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Jeddah will be immune from attack or 
molestation by the British Naval or 
Military Forces so long as there is no 
interference with pilgrims from India 
to the Holy Places and shrines in ques- 
tion.”’ France and Russia, at the 
request of his Majesty’s Government, 
made similar assurances. It may be 
said that Mecca, Medina, and the 
seaport Jeddah largely depend for the 
means of life upon a supply of pilgrims. 
All the States of Northern Africa and 
the Moslems of Asia Minor sent an- 
nually their quota of pilgrims. Since 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1878 the 
number of pilgrims from Central Asia, 
under Russian rule, has steadily in- 
creased, and year by year the number 
from India and Java have also been on 
the increase. A pilgrimage is one of the 
“five pillars of Islam.” Until the 
present war broke out the number of 
pilgrims from all sources largely in- 
creased. The Hedjaz Railway from 
Damascus to Medina greatly facilitated 
the journey, but Izzet Pasha, who 
persuaded Abdul Hamid to build the 
railway and took charge of its con- 
struction himself, was probably think- 
ing more of bringing the Arabs into sub- 
jection to his master than of the com- 
fort of the pilgrims. The line is a single 
one, and has stations, with water depdots, 
along its entire route. It would prob- 
ably not be difficult for a hostile force 
from the Red Sea to cut it in several 
places. The British Government appar- 
ently has no such object in contempla- 


tion, but willleave the task to the Arabs. 
The Nation. 


A Victoria Cross from Prison. 


The statement in the telegram that 
the movement has been joined by the 
Arab tribes of Central Arabia is start- 
ling. Those who have read the latest 
books of Arabian travels, including 
those of Dr. Doughty and Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, will hesitate to believe that 
it is true. If, however, it be, it prob- 
ably means that the fervent believers 
conclude that the time has come when 
they must recognize the Sherif of Mecca, 
and not the Sultan of Turkey, as the 
Vice-Gerent of the Prophet. In other 
words, they will have arrived at the 
same conclusion as Aga Khan, that as 
Turkey ‘“‘has disastrously shown her- 
self a tool in German hands, she has 
not only ruined herself, but has lost her 
position of trustee of Islam,”’ and that 
“thus our natural duty as Moslems 
is to remain loyal, faithful, and 
obedient to our temporal and secular 
allegiance.” 

Aga advises his numerous followers 
to cease to recognize spiritual allegiance 
to the Sultan of Turkey. The Moslems 
of Arabia who are fighting against the 
Sultan have, of course, done the same, 
and therefore it appears probable 
either that when the war is over the 
great congregation of Moslems through- 
out the world will select a Caliph, as 
was the command left by Mahomet 
himself, or (as appears more probable) 
the Sherif of Mecca will glide natur- 
ally into the position held by 
his predecessors before the so-called 
transfer of his rights to the Turkish 
Sovereign. 

Edwin Pears. 





A VICTORIA CROSS FROM PRISON. 


It is probable that an escaped convict 
would find it difficult to join the Army. 
There was a case in France a few months 
back, very happily described in the 
Daily Express by Mr. John Raphael. 
A certain Alexandre Menu had been 
transported on a ten years’ sentence to 


the penal settlement in French Guiana. 
At the third attempt he broke his 
bonds, and after terrible privations 
worked his way, more dead than alive, 
to Venezuela. Here he did well, and 
was on the point of marrying, when 
the news reached him of the war with 
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Germany. Off he went (with the 
blessings of his Consul) by the first 
boat to France. 

The bold Apache had clean for- 
gotten that he was still a convict. 
What he had not forgotten was that he 
was a Frenchman. Making straight 
for Paris, he passed the doctors at once; 
but there was an inquisitive colonel 
who asked for Menu’s papers. Now, 
papers are things of which convicts and 
ex-convicts have a natural and in- 
curable shyness, and a little inquiry 
was begun. Menu, meanwhile, got a 
place as waiter in a small hotel, and 
what ‘must happen here but a theft of 
valuable furs! Down comes the Com- 
missary of Police. Menu was quite 
innocent of the furs, but the Police 
Bureau held a_ painfully romantic 
biography of him, and into gaol he was 
clapped again. He now confessed in 
full, declaring finally that if he were not 
allowed to enlist he would either escape 
again or commit suicide. At this 
point Mr. Raphael left him, with a kind 
of assurance to the reader that Menu 
would get permission to fight for the 
Flag. 

In our own prisons, ever since the 
war has been in progress, men have not 
ceased to ask for the privilege either of 
enlisting or of going mine-sweeping, 
and while many a convict would 
doubtless very willingly exchange the 
pains of penal servitude for the risks of 
battle, many a one also, we may be 
moderately sure, has had a real desire 
to serve his country. If there is plenty 
of bad stuff in prison, made worse by 
futile modes of punishment, there is 
also—in the convict prisons especially— 
a great deal of stuff that could be 
splendidly worked up for the purposes 
of war. No convict has been set free 
to join the Army, though I can easily 
imagine that a certain number of free 
pardons would have given us some first- 
class fighting men, and have had the 
further result of keeping out of prison 
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for the rest of their lives criminals who 
will very possibly return there. The 
experiment of releasing for the war a 
great many stout young fellows from 
another class of penal establishments— 
the Borstal Institutions—has been, I 
believe, almost entirely successful. Up 
to the spring of last year three hundred 
and fifty Borstal lads had been let 
out to train for the trenches, and in a 
very short time thirty-five of them were 
N.C.O.s. One, a lance-corporal, was 
killed in action, and his colonel wrote to 
the soldier’s mother: 


No one could wish for a braver or 
better young soldier than he. If volun- 
teers were asked for—whether to take a 
patrol out towards the enemy’s trenches, 
or to fix up barbed wire in front of our 
own lines—he was always one of the 
first to offer his services. He was shot 
through the head whilst firing over the 
parapet, and killed instantaneously. 


The Borstal boys of course went right 
out of their prisons to the ranks. From 
the reformatory and industrial schools 
—academies not hitherto very greatly 
esteemed ‘of us—went a far greater 
number; and a few of these unknown 
heroes hold commissions today in the 
British Army. There is a captain who, 
less than two years ago, was a little 
fellow in a reformatory. A year earlier 
he was a corner-boy in a town of the 
Midlands, and had faced (and cheeked) 
a magistrate. This sort of human 
material will need to be looked after 
with closer and deeper interest in the 
future; and the places it has been most 
identified with—prisons, reformatories, 
industrial schools—will also need a 
little more looking after, and their 
methods and standards must be raised 
and humanized. 

Let us glance for a moment in 
another direction, but not so very far 
afield. Scotland Yard knows of almost 
a legion of men, ex-criminals, who are 
serving the King in the war, or have 
died or been crippled for him there. 
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urged into the ranks. They joined up 
for the sporting chance of it, or for the 
chance of making good. I am assured 
that there have been no failures among 
them, and Scotland Yard has the proofs 
(which have been submitted to me) of a 
few very brilliant successes. There 
is a Victoria Cross in the crowd. Never 
has it happened before; and if we learn 
anything of sheer human and social 
justice from this war it can never happen 
again, that the name of the winner of a 
Victoria Cross is asecret. And whatis the 
reason that itisa secret? The bald reason 
is that the soldier was once in prison. 
Were I to dwell in detail on the offense 
that broke this man, to contrast with it 
the deed of extraordinary valor that 
won him the Cross, and to emphasize 
anew the fact that he and his courage 


are a secret of Scotland Yard, I could . 


bring to the blush every honest reader 
of this article. For behind the story 
lies something that reflects discredit 
upon all of us. Wecan in no way afford 
to encourage crime, but we are encour- 
aging crime to the utmost by denying 
to the ex-criminal the right of squaring 
his accounts with the world. The 
prisoner should leave prison with a 
clean bill and a clear chance; but he 
leaves it, in fact, with two positive 
disabilities. orally, and often in 
some degree physically, prison has been 
an injury to him, and he quits it to con- 
The Outlook. 


Not one of these men was driven or 








front a society that has set its face 
against him. 

That a man who has been convicted 
of crime, and has been punished in 
prison for his crime, should come out 
and fight bravely and with personal 
distinction in the war, seems to some 
of us a curious thing. There is nothing 
curious at all in it. To the tendencies 
of a certain type of rude and vigorous 
criminal man, war is eminently suited. 
Lombroso pointed this out long ago, 
and showed by examples how in war the 
disposition of the vigorous man, prone 
to crime in seasons of peace, could be 
used for his country’s good. But if 
there is nothing uncommon in the 
spectacle of a criminal or ex-criminal 
hurrying to the Flag when battle is 
joined, there is something rather won- 
derful and stimulating in his readiness 
to forget the sufferings and indignities 
of imprisonment in his eagerness to 
fight for a country that has allowed him 
to do it no other service. 

If we must have a moral, it is here 
that it comes in. When the war is 
over, we are told, the world will be 
changed. If the change takes place in 
the prisons and the treatment of pris- 
oners, and modifies in a radical way the 
whole system of punishment, we shall 
save something on a present expendi- 
ture of £600,000 a year, and a great 
deal more on the future of the classes 
ealled ‘‘criminal.”’ 

Tighe Hopkins. 








The departure of the Japanese Am- 
bassador and his wife, Marquis and 
Marchioness Inouyé, from London for 
Japan, where the former has inherited 
vast estates owing to the death of the 
famous statesman, the late Marquis, 
will cause sincere regret. During the 
three years that they have been among 
us they have done all in their power, 
with fine tact and sincerity, to foster 


JAPAN’S WORK 





IN THE WAR. 


and perpetuate the strong feeling of 
friendship between Japan and Great 
Britain, and it is in a great measure 
due to the distinguished statesman who 
is leaving us that the cordial relations 
between the two countries have become 
more and more pronounced of late. 
Lord Salisbury did a good stroke of 
business for the Empire when he formed 
the alliance with Japan, which has been 
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of immense benefit to us during the war 
and will be of increasing advantage. 
We and our Allies fully recognize the 
services Japan has rendered in aiding to 
crush the enemy, and all will weleome 
the appearance in future of the cleanly 
and industzious Japanese settler as a 
most valuable asset. Till lately, such 
Japanese have often been regarded 
with suspicion and prejudice, while 
Germans were welcomed with open 
arms. The Teutonic scales have fallen 
from the eyes of the world. We know 
now how superior to the Germans the 
Japanese are, and it was good to read 
that in Australia, where the feeling 
against them was once very strong, the 
recent arrival of the Japanese Fleet 
there was seen to be an occasion for 
jubilation and festivities in honor of 
Japan’s Navy. 

The distance to Japan is great, and 
therefore events in the Far East have 
not the same effect on our minds and 
imagination as those which happen in 
the West, almost under our eyes, so 
some of our people are inclined to over- 
look the enormously important part 
played in tke war by Japan. In the 
first place, the Army and Navy of 
Japan, the former under General Kama- 
ya, side by side with the British Force 
under General Barnardiston, seized the 
most important German possession, 
Tsingtau, on Kiao Chao Bay, which 
the Kaiser commanded to show Ger- 
man invincibility and never allow itself 
to be captured. Tsingtau was ac- 
quired from the Chinese by a gross 
piece of bullying and fraud by Prince 
Hohenlohe, the German Chancellor, 
in 1898, under the pretense that it was 
by way of compensation for the murder 
by some Chinese of two German mis- 
sionaries. The Kaiser, who had, and 
probably still has, Arabian Night 
dreams of power in the Far East, con- 
sidered this acquisition of Tsingtau of 
enormous importance, and he tele- 
graphed to Prince Hohenlohe his con- 
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gratulations that God’s favor had 
crowned his life’s work with such a 
brilliant reward. The Germans spent 
a@ great sum in increasing and for- 
tifying the place, which they made 
into one of the most valuable and 
beautiful places in the East. It was to 
have been the foundation of their long- 
dreamed-of domination of China, and 
the loss of it must be bitter to the 
Kaiser and the pan-German party. 
Japan has taken it, holds it, and will, 
of course, continue to do so. It is some 
compensation for the manner in which 
she was treated and robbed of the 
fruits of her victory on a former oc- 
casion. Japan’s Navy has escorted the 
Australian, New Zealand, and Russian 
troops in safety to France, thus reliev- 
ing the British Fleet of duties which 
would have, to some extent, crippled 
its activities. Her Navy, moreover, 
guards the Eastern seas and keeps them 
free from the German flag. Japanese 
marines and sailors aided considerably 
in suppressing the revolt at Singapore, 
which had been cleverly engineered 
by the Germans, who enjoyed British 
hospitality and protection in that 
Colony. Finally, Japan has aided her 
Allies quite as usefully as if she were 
fighting side by side with them by in- 
cessantly supplying them all, with the 
exception of Italy, with rifles; while as 
to Russia, to whose people the Japa- 
nese, by a strange turn of the wheel of 
destiny, are now genuinely attached, 
the Japanese have done highest service 
by supplying them with large and most 
formidable guns, ammunition, and ex- 
plosives, which have gone a long way 
towards bringing about the recent dé- 
bacle of Austria in Poland. Little 
did the Kaiser and von Moltke dream, 
when they uttered their vain boast 
that they could not lose the war as 
Krupp would win it for them, that a 
rival to Krupp would rise in the Far 
East among the, by them, hated and 
despised Yellow. Race, whom Wil- 
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helm intended, as he said, to crush 
after he had dealt with Europe. The 
Japanese have rendered inestimable 
service in the cause of righteousness 
and liberty against that of tyranny and 
cruelty. They are a highly proud and 
sensitive race, and it would be well if 
The Saturday Review. 
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a little more acknowledgment of the 
part they have played in the war, and 
of the ready, loyal, and thorough aid 
which they have rendered to the 
Allied cause throughout it, were pro- 
claimed a little more upon the house- 
tops. 








The evidence given in the trial of 
Sir Roger Casement about the attempts 
to induce Irish prisoners of war in Ger- 
many to join the so-called Irish Brigade 
will have been read with as much ad- 
miration for the spirit of the vast 
majority of the Irish soldiers as con- 
tempt for the methods of the seducers. 
The Irish soldier, according to the 
evidence, behaved under the most 
grievous and dastardly temptation as a 
man who scorned to be untrue to his 
oath of allegiance whatever privations 
he might be required to endure as a 
penalty. We must not of course say a 
word which could be interpreted as 
improper comment upon the Casement 
trial, but, whatever the part played 
by Sir Roger Casement may have been, 


‘there has been enough evidence in 


various directions to prove that the 
Germans tried to persuade the Irish 
soldiers to commit treason. The fidel- 
ity of these brave, unhappy men, many 
of them weak from wounds, is to be 
measured by the enormous disad- 
vantage at which they found them- 
selves for resisting appeals to their 
comfort and future position. The ob- 
ject of the Germans was to break them 
down, but they failed. To promise 
better food, money, and freedom to 
men who were languishing in a war 
prison and bored to distraction and 
cut off from the world was to inflict 
torture. But even this torture was 
withstood. Some of the prisoners in a 
signed statement, which we recorded in 
October, 1915, did more than merely 
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resist; they broke into a splendidly 
bold and unforgettable defiance of 
their torturers. It is said that in a 
letter to the German Emperor the 
Trish N.C.O.s in one camp acknowl- 
edged the exceptional treatment they 
had received—better food and _ less 
work than for English prisoners—but 
requested that those concessions should 
be withdrawn unless they could be 
extended to the other prisoners. ‘‘In 


addition to being Irish Catholics,” 


they wrote, ‘‘we have the honor to be 
British soldiers.” 

Witnesses in the Casement trial said 
that the Irish soldiers were promised 
that if they joined the Brigade they 
should be employed only to fight for 
Ireland, and not for any peculiarly 
German cause, and that if Germany 
failed to win the war and ‘‘liberate”’ 
Ireland, every man in the Brigade should 
be shipped safely off to the United 
States with ten to twenty pounds in his 
pocket. The prisoners were asked why 
they chose to stay in misery in the 
prison camp when by merely joining 
the Brigade they could be sent as the 
‘‘ouests of the German Government”’ to 
Berlin. They had fought for Belgium, 
though it was ‘‘no more to them than 
the Fiji Islands’; why, then, should 
they not fight for ‘“‘their own country”? 
With a refinement of cruelty, a priest 
was introduced to the prison to plead 
with the Irishmen on religious grounds. 
Mental and spiritual torture then 
passed to physical torture. The rations 
of those who refused to join the Brigade 
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were reduced. Bacon, in writing of 
sedition, said that two of the common 
causes were poverty and disbanded 
soldiers. There, in the Limburg camp, 
were these two causes combined. The 
men were poor, and when their rations 
were reduced they were actually hun- 
gry; and they were certainly in the 
position of disbanded soldiers—men 
from whom their occupation was tem- 
porarily gone and who were no longer 
under the discipline of their officers. 
Circumstances, as the Germans sup- 
posed, had prepared their hearts as 
seed-beds of sedition. But the alien 
seed could not grow in the Irish soil. 
Dr. Johnson said that as he grew older 
and had more knowledge of the world 
he was inclined to call a man ‘‘good”’ 
‘on easier terms” than before. But 
what is one to call the Irish soldiers who 
displayed their virtue on such sin- 
gularly uneasy terms? One of the mest 
glowing illustrations in the war of what 
honor and good faith mean to a simple 
private soldier was the action of 
these Irishmen in hustling, booing, 
and deriding their tormentors. For 
all they knew, it was true that Ger- 
many had as good as won the war 
already. But in all their adversity 
they were as steady as_ Butler’s 
Royalist :— 


True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon. 


Such an example of constancy tempts 
one to go much further and apply to it 
the great language of Milton. We 
choose some of the grandest words 
from the most imposing of poetry— 
for did not Dr. Johnson say that 
Milton’s genius was intended to cut 
a Colossus from a rock, but not 
to carve heads upon cherry-stones? 
—to fit the faithfulness of the Irish 
soldier :— 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 


Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
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Nor number, nor example with him 
wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his 
constant mind. 


The constant mind, and that alone, 
will lead us to victory in the war if we 
can learn its great uses from those who, 
in however simple and unpretending a 
manner, are able to teach them. We 
think it is not unfair to say that on the 
whole there has been more constancy of 
mind at home among women than 
among men. True, women have fewer 
opportunities than men have of public 
inconstancy to a cause; but when all 
allowances have been made, we find 
the war-winning spirit pre-eminent in 
women. No Englishman worthy of the 
name believes himself, of course, to be 
inconstant; he may well think that by 
his conduct and criticisms he 1s urging 
his country on to the supreme effort. 
But we look now only at the results, 
and surely the familiar signs of the in- 
constant spirit are absence of patience 
and coolness, frenzied words, and violent 
shifts from elation to despondency. 
If women have lost their coolness, few 
examples of the loss have come under 
our notice. We humbly confess that 
in times of peace we doubted. We 
feared lest the alleged devotion of 
women to persons rather than to causes 
should make them cry out against the 
horror and darkness of bereavement 
when the war was but in its middle 
course. But the premature indulgence 
of pleasant thoughts of peace is, in our 
experience, more characteristic of men 
than of women. Women’s patience 
conquers all war-weariness. We call 
to mind once more thé words of a wom- 
an to her husband, who volunteered for 
foreign service in the early days, long 
before compulsion was applied. ‘‘I 
am very giad,’’ she wrote, ‘‘you have 
signed the General Service form. I 
take it like this. No sacrifice is too 
great. . . . You have done your best, 
and you can safely leave the rest. 
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I’m sure you are as dear as anyone else’s 
husband; but I don’t always fuss about 
it. . . . The men I admire are the 
ones who do the un-showing jobs, the 
dirty jobs, the dull jobs, the ill-paid 
jobs, and such like, with a cheerful face 
and no complaints. They are the 
truly noble and their reward comes 
after.”’ - 

As we see things, we should be unjiust 
if we did not say that the Government 
have shown a constant mind. Admit, 
if you like, that there has been a want of 
forethought and a want of imagination, 
so that there was again and again a 
failure to perceive how the situation 
was sure to look a few months ahead 
and a failure to provide for inevitable 
needs. Even state the case, if you 
please, in harsher terms, and say that 


there was lethargy and an incurable | 


willingness to drift. Still, we assert 
that there has been real constancy of 
mind. Mr. Asquith has kept his 
Cabinets together in a masterly fashion. 
The Spectator. 
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He has never encouraged recrimination 
or given an excuse for internal dis- 
loyalty in the blackest days. It might 
have been easy to find men who had 
fire and tremendous driving-force and 
overmastering impulses, but could we 
have found men on the whole with more 
constancy of mind than those who have 
directed the war? Brilliance often 
undoes itself; energy that is without 
caution spoils as much as it achieves. 
Mr. Asquith has never ceased to dis- 
play the virtues of his defects; he ha» 
never for @ moment been “rattled,” 
never in a phrase confessed despondency 
or suggested panic to the minds of 
others. He has sometimes misread the 
facts, but he has never puzzled the 
nation by oscillating between the ex- 
tremes of complacency and despair. 
His disparagers have been as numer- 
ous as the counts of their indict- 
ment but ‘‘nor number, nor example 
with him wrought to swerve from 


truth.”’ 








F. S. Salisbury’s ‘‘Rambles in the 
Vaudese Alps” (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany) is an enthusiastic record of Al- 
pine wanderings which differs from most 
books of the sort in that, while it 
dwells with delight upon the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery, it enters into a 
minute study of the Alpine flora. The 
eight illustrations, from photographs by 
Somerville Hastings, reproduce speci- 
mens of rare flowers. 


The substance of the volume by John 
Koren on ‘‘Alcohol and_ Society”’ 
(Henry Holt & Company) has appeared 
in a series of papers in The Atlantic 
Monthly, calling out a great deal of 
more or less acrimonious discussion. Mr. 
Koren is not exactly a special pleader, 
but he has strong convictions on the 
subject of the regulation of the liquor 
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traffic, and he has collected a large 
amount of information relating to the 
results of various experiments in dif- 
ferent countries. This information, and 
the conclusions to which it leads him, 
he presents with clearness and force; 
and readers who dissent from his con- 
clusions will nevertheless find food for 
thought in his data. 


Professor James H. Morgan’s book on 
‘German Atrocities” (E. P. Dutton 
& Company) presents the fruits of 
official investigation, and is based on 
official documents—German, French, 
Belgian and British—including an anal- 
ysis of the German Official White Book, 
and supplemented by a chapter of 
depositions and statements, here pub- 
lished for the first time. A review 
and unqualified endorsement of the 
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book, by Viscount Bryce, published as 
an appendix, will be to most American 
readers a sufficient voucher for the ac- 
curacy of Professor Morgan’s state- 
ments. Such acts of brutality as are 
here recorded would have seemed in- 
credible, two years ago, aS an ac- 
companiment of war among civilized 
nations, and it may be hoped that, a 
generation hence, they will seem equally 
incredible. But they are, unhappily, 
too well attested to be ignored; and, 
revolting though the story of them is, 
it is well that it should be recorded as a 
part of the history of the great war. 
Ex-President Taft’s discussion of the 
duties, powers, opportunities and limi- 
tations of ‘‘The Presidency’’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is a book of modest size, 
which might be read in an hour or two, 
but it is more illuminating than many 
volumes of formidable dimensions, for 
it embodies the fruits of personal ex- 
perience. It is written, moreover, in 


that spirit of genial humor which per- 


vades most of Mr. Taft’s utterances. 
He opens with a reference to Mr. 
Squeers’ practice in Dotheboys Hall, of 
requiring a boy first to spell ‘‘winders”’ 
and then to go and clean ‘‘winders,’”’ in 
order that the subject might be well 
fixed in his mind; and he explains that 
he has reversed the process, and, having 
tried to clean the ‘‘winders”’ he is here 
making an effort to spell the word. In 
this effort he has succeeded admirably, 
and whoever reads his little treatise 
will gain from it a new idea of all that the 
Presidency involves—its trials, per- 
plexities and possibilities. The sub- 
stance of the volume was given, in a 
course of three lectures, at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia last year. 

In his preface to his latest book, 
“Under the Apple-Trees’’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) John Burroughs ex- 
presses the conviction that the majority 
of his readers would have him always 
stick to natural history themes, and he 
admits that he sympathizes with them. 
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He is quite right; for it is as an observer 
and reporter of what is going on in the 
natural world that his readers have best 
known him. They love to walk with 
him through the fields and woods, and 
to listen to his talk about the birds and 
flowers. But they are not averse to 
following him sometimes in his re- 
flections upon the reason and the rela- 
tion of things, especially when, as in the 
present book, they find a pleasant 
blend of observation and philosophy, of 
sympathetic studies of life out-of-doors, 
and of conjectures and speculations as 
to how life came to be what it is, or 
how it came to be at all. The contents 
of this volume abundantly justify the 
alluring title. It is a book especially 
to be read under the apple-trees—if 
one may find such a spot without tres- 
pass—and a reader for whom the 
philosophy is too taxing has only to 
turn a page or two to find himself again 
among the birds and squirrels. 


Frank H. Spearman’s ‘‘ Whispering 
Smith’’ has a worthy companion in its 
author’s latest novel, ‘‘Nan of Music 
Mountain,” a wild story in which every- 
body carries a small armory about his 
person, and uses it with effective vigor 
when attacked or when it suits him to 
force an attack. The heroine begins 
her acquaintance with the hero by car- 
rying off the shooting prize at a Fron- 
tier Day celebration, a feat especially 
unpleasant to him, because her outlaw 
kindred are at feud with the railroad 
employing him, and cherish an active 
hatred for him, by virtue of having 
injured his parents, and of having bad 
intentions toward their son. The ac- 
tion of the story takes place in Sleepy 
Cat, which has everything handsome 
about it in the way of fine railway sta- 
tions and tracks, and tributary stage 
lines to bring mails, and treasure from 
the mines to make it a center of interest 
to the entire region, and the smallest 
incident in its history, a matter of pro- 
longed and intricate discussions. Gam- 
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bling rooms it has, and they are the 
haunt of gentlemen supernaturally gift- 
ed in reading human nature, and mis- 
guiding their simple fellow creatures, 
and its name belies it in every way. 
Mr. Spearman, having provided him- 
self with this excellent material, skil- 
fully uses it. His heroine is no imita- 
tion of Lorna Doone, and his hero is 
not borrowed from Bret Harte. So 
originally has he arranged his char- 
acters and incidents that knowledge of 
earlier writers in similar fields is mis- 
leading, and the school girl can solve the 
riddle of the book more quickly than 
the seasoned reader, and to him Mr. 
Spearman gives a closing chapter af- 
fording a new thrill of excellent quality. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


James Norman Hall’s ‘‘ Kitchener’s 
Mob” (Houghton Mifflin Company) is 
one of the liveliest and most graphic 
narratives of personal experiences in the 
great war. The writer is an American 
volunteer in the Royal Fusiliers, who 
not only caught the spirit and shared 
the perils of Tommy Atkins, but mas- 
tered his vernacular, and reproduces it 
with ease and accuracy. Readers who 
want to know just what life in the 
trenches means, under the conditions of 
modern warfare, cannot do better than 
to read this narrative, told without any 
straining after effect, but vividly and 
intimately, and also with a frankness 
possible only to a story which did not 
have to pass the censor. A narrative 
like this, told not from behind the firing 
line, but within it, has a personal 
appeal unattainable by the most expert 
newspaper correspondent. 


Jack London’s ‘‘The Little Lady of 
the Big House” adds one more to the 
many kinds of fiction in which he has 
successfully made essay, and gives the 
season one more spirited novel. The 
hero is a California land owner who 
vigorously conducts every sort of 
agricultural enterprise practicable in 








his vast possessions; is his own manager 
and accountant; builds himself a won- 
derful house; takes a wonderful wife, 
proceeds to make himself happier than 
the gods permit, and succeeds for some 
twelve years. He is the son of Lucky 
Richard Forrest, speculator in land, 
mines and ships, and in boyhood is 
taught not to waste time in class study, 
but to use schools purely as places 
wherein to measure himself against 
other boys. When, at thirteen years of 
age, he inherits his father’s twenty 
millions, and is endowed with three 
guardians and a governess housekeeper, 
he promptly runs away with his favorite 
playmate and, with less than ten dollars 
in his pocket, takes the chances of rail- 
way and road. A trestle and a car of 
extra width speedily bereave him of his 
comrade, and before he is fourteen 


years old he is an accomplished cow- 


boy. Tramping eastward alone, he 
consorts with berry-pickers, jungle birds, 
criminals and farmers and going back 
to his guardians compels them to 
allow him to complete his education 
by purchasing the most costly instruc- 
tors wherever he can find them. After 
he marries, he fills his house with 
friends who are but one remove from 
parasites, so long do they use his hos- 
pitality, but they do not flatter him and 
they talk of everything under the skies, 
to the reader’s pleasure and their own. 
Then the predestined other man comes, 
and both husband and wife plan suicide. 
Which gains the grisly prize is Mr. 
London’s secret. He succeeds in show- 
ing the possibilities of twenty millions, 
and what Dead Sea apples they are 
without the pearl of great price, but he 
does not preach, and contrives to make 
a story that is both wildly exciting and 
instructive in the ways of a mad world 
wherein men think they may outwit 
their Maker. ‘‘The Little Lady of the 
Big House’’ is far beyond any of Mr. Lon- 
don’s former novels, both in matter and 
in treatment. The Macmillan Company. 








